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NDIVIDED responsibility, from plan- 
ning to completion, provides many ad- 
vantages to the librarian. Snead & Com- 
pany has the experience and facilities to 
undertake under a single contract, the entire 
Snead library projects completed re- responsibility for the design, manufacture, 

cently, or now being manufactured, See : 
include : and erection of your stackroom and various 
interior furnishings in both wood and metal. 

United Nations Secretariat Bldg., (Record P eaidas 

Conveyor) New York, N.Y. This single responsibility assures proper co- 


State University of North Dakota Law Li- ordination of all phases of the work, giving 
brary Grand Forks, N.D. 3 Thay ‘ 
North Dakota Agricultural College, (Modu- you more economical, more efficient results 
_ hheegamnete __ Fargo, N.D. than is possible where the responsibility is 
Mississippi State College Starkville, Miss. a . 
Gustavus Adolphus College St. Peter, Minn. aivided. 
University of British Columbia ‘ - ‘ ‘ 
Vancouver, B.C. 3y consulting Snead & Company during the 
eres Comnpe Aetee Laversiery | earliest plan stage the architect and librarian 
Princeton University (Automatic Book Con may save considerable time and expense. 
ae ; enero Snead library engineers will gladly assist in 
Hardin-Simmons Univ. (Modular Construc- oo ji - r 
tion and Lowverall Lighting) the preparation of plans and specifications 
Abilene, Iexas _< <a joati 
ss Collage ee Sea without cost or obligation. 
St. Paul Public Library St. Paul, Minn. * . ‘ ° ‘ 
Salversiiy of New Mexice . The Snead library business is now, as it has 
Cedversisy of All egg a been continuously for the past 70 years, 
niversity of Alberta sdmonton, Alberta i a EN? “ - C 
Radke Pheolegical Seminary under the pe rsonal management of the Snead 
St. Paul, Minn. family. We are Snead & Company in name, 
Parliamentary Victoria, B.C. re . : T 
~ eromagh emeers ane tradition, and experienced personnel. No 
niversity of Minnesota (Automatic Book P : 
Conveyor) Minneapolis, Minn. one else is authorized to trade on our good 
Texas Lutheran College Seguin, Texas name in the librarv field. 
Tennessee Agricultural & Industrial Inst. ad 
Nashville, Tenn. , ° ° ° 
St Pou) Sesinery St. Paul, Minn. Your letter or wire will receive prompt at- 


tention. 





Snead Modular Construction 
Deck Floors, Concrete, Steel, Marble, etc. 


Wood Library Furniture and Equipment 
SNEAD & Com prey Se 


Division of Stacks Stairs and Elevators 


Angus Snead Macdonald Corporation Automatic Book Conveyors 
Stack Accessories Carrels, Study Units, and 
Enclosures 


ORANGE, V | RGI NIA Louverall Ceiling Lighting 
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LIBRARY REVIEW 


A Bookish-Library Magazine 





Are you interested in library move- 
ments overseas? The Library Review 
would serve to keep you up-to-date 
as to library happenings in other 
English-speaking lands. It also ex- 
presses what is being thought and 
tells what is being done in the lit- 
erary field. You are cordially invited 
to subscribe, price $2.00, pust free to 


any part of the world. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C. 1. 
Scotland 
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oe A NEW REFERENCE BOOK OF MAJOR IMPORTANCE 


2000 digests of the world’s 
permanent writings, from 
the ancient classics to 


HIS GIANT BOOK contains, in digest 

form, the 2,000 great books of all countries 
and all ages—from the Copz or HAMMURABI 
and the Hindu Vepas to RoosEVELT AND Hop- 
KINs and DEATH OF A SALESMAN. There is a 
synopsis of each, giving plot and character 
descriptions in the case of fiction; a clear ex- 
position of the content in the case of philo- 
sophical, scientific, religious, and other works. 
Included, too, is all essential information on 
the book—date of publication, critical or his- 
torical importance, etc. 

Do you warit a clear idea of the philosophy 
of Kant? A key to James Joyce’s tangled sym- 
bolism? An intelligent impression of Yeats’ 
poetry? A refresher on the story of Budden- 
brooks? You'll find them all here. THESAUR- 
US OF BOOK DIGESTS is easy to use. 
Digests are in alphabetical order. There is an 
Index of Authors, and a truly unique feature— 
an Index of Characters—which lists with page 
references all the characters mentioned in every 
book covered. 


800 big pages, providing a wealth of factual | 


information and countless hours of sheer read- 
ing entertainment. 





THE CONTRIBUTORS: 


The 15 specialists who compiled THESAURUS 
OF Book DIGESTS are all experts in their 
fields, notable not only for their scholarship 
but for the quality of their writing. They are: 


ADOLPH B. BENSON. Professor Emeritus, 
Yale University 

YOUNGHILL KANG, New York University 

LLoyp Daty, University of Pennsylvania 

SAMUEL TERRIEN, Union Theological 
Seminary 

CLARENCE MANNING, Columbia University 

WILLIAM FROHOCK, Columbia University 

CLAUDE HILL, Rutgers University 

ABRAHAM BURSTEIN, Jewish Academy of 
Arts and Science 

RONALD DEL MONTE, Brooklyn College 

BEN JAMIN HUNNINGER, Columbia University 

HENRY MAGID, College of the City of New 


ork 
FLORENCE Mary Fircu, Oberlin College 
JOHN CouURNOS, author, translator, reviewer 
Car. B. Boyer, Brooklyn College 
ANGEL FLORES, Queens College 
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THESAURUS OF 


5B 00K 
DIGESTS 


Compiled by 15 authorities, under the 
Editorial Supervision of HIRAM HAYDN, 
Editor of the American Scholar, and 
EDMUND FULLER, noted editor. 

Just published. $5.00 


Crown PUBLISHERS 


419 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 16 
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Just Off the Press! 
THREE USEFUL S.L.A. 





PUBLICATIONS 












> A BRIEF FOR CORPORATION LIBRARIES: A Guide to 
Their Management and Operation 


Edited by Alma C. Mitchill, Librarian, Public Service, Gas & 
Electric Sons. Newark, N.J. 







This manual will be of assistance in the organization and administration 
of a corporation library. Includes such pertinent topics as place of 
library in organization, cost, layout and equipment, acquisition of mate- 
rial, cataloging and classifying, circulation, vertical files, searches, ab 
stracts, reading lists and disseminating information. Invaluable to all 
organizations contemplating organization or reorganizing a library as 
well as to all persons engaged in such an undertaking. Planographed. 
64pp. Price: $1.75. 













» THE CREATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF AN INSUR- 
ANCE LIBRARY 


Third Revised Edition 
Edited by Angelica Blomshield, Librarian, New York Life 


Insurance Company and Elizabeth Ferguson, Librarian, Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. 












Describes the historical development, organization, personnel, me 
chanics, physical and financial organization, budget, classification and 
library collection of insurance libraries. The selected bibliography of 
insurance will be very useful to every organization, public, college, or 
special, maintaining collections on all types of insurance. Includes the 
libraries represented in the Insurance Group of Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation and a list of publishers of insurance material. Planographed. 


64pp. Price: $2.00. 












p> SUBJECT HEADINGS FOR AERONAUTICAL ENGI- 
NEERING LIBRARIES 


Compiled by a Committee of the Engineering-Aeronautics 
Section of the Science-Technology Group, Special Libraries 
Association. 










This subject headings list prepared by a group of outstanding technica! 
librarians encompasses the fields of aeronautical engineering and those 
closely allied. Intended for indexing aeronautical engineering literature 
rather than commercial aviation materia! although the latter field has 
been given some consideration. Valuable for all public, college, uni- 
versity and special libraries with aeronautical or engineering material 
as well as to firms maintaining aeronautical engineering files. Plano- 
graphed. 256pp. Price: $4.00. 






















Order from 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


31 East Tenth Street, New York 3 
New York 
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& COMPANY * INCORPORATED 


M Rinehart 


HERVEY ALLEN says, “A fine 
book and a brilliant performance.” 


HE vivid panoramic story of the THE 
Cradle of the Republic — a trader's 


river where our Capitol grew and flour- Potomac 


ished, and great men rose to power. It 


is a fascinating account of tobacco plan- By FREDERICK GUTHEIM 


tations, battles, city-planning, beautiful Illustrated by the distinguished artist 
architecture, and the men and women and Guggenheim Fellow, Mitchell 
J 


who lived and fought along its banks. : ieson 
No American can afford to miss this a ie 
colorful history of one of the country’s 
leading rivers. Special promotion in- 
cludes national advertising, posters, cir- 
culars with return order cards. 

November 10th, $4.00 
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AG et) eal Ree Ue nd ted eee 
Bega (ET Tole 


HISTORIC SERIES COMPLE TED — 


Battle 
Report 


; VOLUME V 
_, VICTORY IN THE PACIFIC 
By Captain WALTER KARIG, usnr, 


Lt. Cdr. RUSSELL L, HARRIS, usnr, 
and Lt. Cdr. FRANK A. MANSON, usn. 





ERE is the final stirring eye-witness 

saga of the Navy's role in World 
War II — from the Philippine campaign to the Japanese surrender. Com- 
piled from official Navy sources, enemy documents, and reports by the men 
who were there. Here are the details of the fiercest battles of the war; the 
stories behind the secret of the Kamikaze, sailors on camelback, and the 
events behind the surrender itself. You will sell this to all Pacific veterans 
and their families, and to the thousands who bought the four previous vol- 
umes of this famous series. Illustrated with maps and photos. National 
advertising. October 31st, $5.00 


A OLR 











The enduring 
art and culture 


of China x x * 





GARDENS OF 
CHINA "2x" 


For centuries the Chinese have been 
masters of the gardcn art. Here, in this 
widely-acclaimed volume, are revealed 
the secrets by which these gifted 
people made their gardens a joy to 
behold the year around and a place to 
“nourish the heart.” Illustrated by a 
priceless collection of more than 200 
exquisite plates, 11 in color. 


JOSEPH HENRY JACKSON, san Fran- 
cisco Chronicle—‘‘Osvald Siren ...isa 
world-famous Sinologist . . . author of 
several books on the painting and sculp- 
ture of China, and of magazine articles on 
the gardens of China, the subject of this 
magnificent volume. ... He has studied 
his subject and got at its principles... 
and he knows how to take pictures... . 
An extraordinary book.”’ 


RICHARDSON WRIGHT—‘‘An outstand- 
ing production, both in format and con- 
tents.’’ 
Size 9% x 12; 363 pages, 289 illustrations; 
bound in gold-stamped green buckram; 
boxed. (Brochure on request.) $30. 


“ie FOUR THOUSAND YEARS OF 


HINA’S ART 


by DAGNY CARTER. “Here at last,” 
says Art Digest, ‘‘is a comprehensive one- 
volume history of Chinese painting, sculp- 
ture, pottery, bronzes, carvings and deco- 
rative art... one that presents the un- 
paralleled achievements of Chinese art 
authentically, perceptively, and with a 
surprising amount of detail.’’ A new ap- 
preciation of Chinese art awaits readers 
of this book which the Saturday Review 
calls ‘‘A panorama of oriental beauty.”’ 
238 illus., 2 maps, $7.50 


The Chinese Language 


by BERNHARD KARLGREN. This little 
volume, remarkable for its clarity and 
precision of style, portrays the more im- 
portant features of this widespread Orien- 
tal tongue. Using the same principles that 
are applied to European languages, it ex- 
plains the processes that have made 
spoken Chinese what it is today. A unique 
contribution, pointing the way to a better 
understanding of how the Chinese mind 
works, it will be read with enjoyment and 
profit by the layman. $3.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street New York 10 











An Aid to Fall Book Buying! 





Catalog and Check List 
of the 


COMBINED 
BOOK EXHIBIT 


If you do not find it possible to 
attend any of the ALA Regional 
Conferences this year, there is no 
reason why you have to miss the 
COMBINED BOOK EXHIBIT 
Request us to send you a copy of 
the Catalog and Check List of the 
EXHIBIT. This is a classified 
list of recently published books 
arranged by Dewey Decimal Clas- 
sification. The new books at your 
fingertips. 


There Is No Charge! 


Thomas J. McLaughlin, Manager 
950 University Ave. New York 52 











Published this month— 








WHO KNOWS ~ AND WHAT 
Almost ten years of planning and over 
three years of actual compilation cli- 
maxes this month with publication of 


this long-awaited new companion volume 
to *‘Who’s Who.”” ‘‘Who Knows’’—over 


16,000 biographical listings. “And 
What’’—over 35,000 indexed specialisms 
ingeniously keyed to the 16,000 knowers. 


800 pages, full cloth, $15.70. 
Compilation Underway 


WHO WAS WHO IN AMERICA 


(Volume II—1943-1950) 


Over 7500 biographies-in-brief of the 
noteworthy Americans last recorded in 
the necrologies of the five editions of 
‘‘Who’s Who in America’’ following the 
21 similarly covered by Volume 1. First 
printing. Over 600 pages. Size: 10% 
by 7% inches. Weight: 3 pounds. Bind- 
ing matches that of Volume I—full buck- 
ram. Publication date: February, 1950. 


Also— 


A reprinting of Vol. | (1897-1942) is sched- 
uled to issue simultaneously with Volume II. 


THE A. N. MARQUIS COMPANY 
CHICAGO—11 
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LB announces STEEL STACKS 


LIST PRICES 
cur 25% 


Your long-felt need for extra ranges of single 
tier, bracket book stacks can now be met by 
Library Bureau with immediate deliveries and 
lower prices ! 

Assured steel supplies now allow us to main- 
tain plentiful stores of fabricated steel stacks 
for immediate delivery, and the use of steel in- 
stead of aluminum reduces list prices by 25%. 

You can order wall or double-face stacks in 
standard depths of 8, 10, and 12 inches. 
Shelves are adjustable without removing 
books, and the improved bracket design in- 
creases the usable shelf length between brack- 
ets while also preventing damage to books by 
the knifing of them over brackets. 


@ 315 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Please send me (check which): 
(J Singie Tier Steei Bookstacks, LB 197A 





NAME 
LIBRARY 
! STREET 





CITY 


for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


Multi-Tier Steel Bookstacks, LB 424 
(JLB Supplies Catalog, LB 





Now you can add those long-needed ranges 


Our steel stacks are finished in the popular, 
oven-baked, mar-proof Gray-Rite enamel—a 
light, neutral tone that harmonizes with any 
surroundings. 

Order your long-needed steel stacks now 
by phoning your nearest Remington Rand Inc. 
office or writing to us. For free booklets giving 
you further information on single tier or 
multi-tier book stacks, just check the coupon 
below and send it to us. 


New LB Supplies Catalog Ready 
The new LB Supplies Catalog has just come 
off the press. If you have not already received 
one, check the coupon and send it to us and 
we will send you a copy. 






Copyright 1549 by Remington Rand Inc. 


419 
POS. 
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September 1. ELTON Mayo, professor emeritus of 
industrial research at the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration; in Surrey, England, 
where he had lived since his retirement in 1947; 
sixty-eight. He was author of Democracy and Free- 
dom, The Human Problems of an Industrial Civili- 
zation, and The Social Problems of an Industrial 
Civilization. 


September 1. Sin ERNEST JELF, lawyer and author 
of stories for children; in Pinner, Middlesex, Eng- 
land; after a short illness; eighty. Sir Ernest was 
called the Lewis Carroll of the law because, besides 
being an eminent jurist and author and editor of 
legal books, he also wrote stories for children. Best 
known among these were Jill’s Magic Island and 
Eileen’s Journey in Fairyland. 


September 4. GARNET C. SEDGEWICK, former head 
of the English department of the University of Brit- 
ish Columbia and one of America’s best known 
authorities on Shakespeare; in Vancouver; sixty- 
seven. 


September 5. Lupovic NAuDEAU, French news- 
paper and magazine writer; in Pontoise, France; 
seventy-seven. Mr. Naudeau was a reporter for the 
Paris Temps for many years. 


September 5. Guy T. VISKNISKKI, first editor of 
the Army newspaper, Stars and Stripes, in the first 
world war; in Montclair, New Jersey; seventy-three. 


September 6. LuctEN DESCAVES, novelist, play- 
wright, and literary critic, president and the last of 
the original founders of the Goncourt Academy; 
at his residence in Passy, Paris, France; eighty-eight. 
The Goncourt Academy is composed of ten literary 
figures who are not members of the French Acad- 
emy. Its principal work is the administration of the 
literary will of the Goncourt brothers and the 
granting of an annual award for the best novel of 
the year. Ths is the most prized award among 
French novelists. 


September 7. JAMES NEWGASS, author of short 
stories and poetry; of a heart attack; in New York 
City; forty-four. Mr. Newgass’s first novel, Rain of 
Ashes, was published last August. 


September 8. RICHARD STRAUSS, composer; in Gar- 
mish-Partenkirchen, Germany; of uremia; eighty- 
five. No relation of Johann Strauss of the waltzes 
or of Oscar Straus of the Chocolate Soldier, but a 
composer of operas, symphonic poems, and lieder 
for fifty years, Richard Strauss played the piano 
creditably at four and at six had composed a three- 
part song and a polka. At eight he turned to the 
violin and by ten had composed a number of piano 
selections and songs and an orchestral overture. He 
was at first considered a musical radical, a sensa- 
tional writer of dissonances, but in later years his 
works were accepted and appreciated. Perhaps the 
best known are Die Rosenkavalier, Salome, Elektra, 
Don Juan, Don Quixote, and Til Eulenspiegel. 


September 10. THOMAS YENSER, editor and pub- 


lisher of Who's Who in Colored America; in 
Brooklyn, New York; eighty-three. 
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September 11. HARRY THACKER BURLEIGH, singer, 
composer, and arranger of spirituals; in Stamford, 
Connecticut; after an illness of two years; eighty- 
two. One of the most famous church singers in 
New York City, Mr. Burleigh was baritone soloist 
at St. George’s Church for fifty-two years before his 
retirement in 1946. He composed more than a 
hundred songs, the most famous being ‘“‘Little 
Mother of Mine.” He also arranged more than fifty 
Negro spirituals, including “Deep River,” ‘‘Nobody 
Knows the Trouble I Seen,” and “Couldn't Hear 
Nobody Pray.” In this way he was responsible for 
the preservation and development of the spirituals. 
These songs he used to sing to Antonin Dvorak, 
who put them into his famous New World Sym- 
phony. 


September 11. FREDERIC LEVEVRE, French novelist 
and critic, and editor of Les Nouvelles Litteraires; 
in Paris; after a long illness; sixty. He was an offi- 
cer of the Legion of Honor and author of Tempzta- 
tions, The Difficulty of Being a Woman, and The 
Terrible Power, also of several books on psychol- 
ogy, philosophy, and contemporary French litera- 
ture. 


September 13. LtoyD WENDELL ESHLEMAN, pro- 
fessor and author; in Boston; forty-seven. Besides 
his books, A Victorian Rebel and Moulders of 
Destiny, Dr. Eshleman wrote many articles for peri- 
odicals, most famous of which were his series in the 
Living Age tracing the origin of the spurious ‘Pro 
tocols of Zion,’ used widely as anti-Semitic propa 
ganda. 


September 14. ALICE HUNT BARTLETT, poet and 
American editor of The Poetry Review, of the 
Poetry Society of London; in New York City; 
eighty. 


September 19. WILLIAM JacoB Cuppy, critic and 
humorist; in New York City; sixty-five. Conductor 
of a column in the New York Herald Tribune 
Book Review since 1926, Will Cuppy also wrote 
eight books, including How to Tell Your Friend 
from the Apes and How to Become Extinct 


September 21. ARTHUR HopGEs, writer; in Lon- 
don, where he settled with his family several years 
ago; eighty-one. Mr. Hodges wrote several novels 
in addition to his best known work, Lord Kitchener 
a Biography. 


September 25. RoBerT Davis, author and educa- 
tor; in Proctor, Vermont; sixty-eight. Although a 
frequent writer on world affairs, Robert Davis is 
best known for his children’s books. At the time of 
his death, he was working on the final revision of 
another one of these, Smuggler’s Son, to be pub- 
lished next year. His biography appeared in the 
Wilson Library Bulletin last month. 


September 25. E. B. MITTELMAN, chief economist 
of the International Association of Machinists; in 
New York City; of a heart ailment; fifty-ninc 
Dr. Mittelman collaborated with John R. Commons 
in writing The History of Labor in the United 
States, and frequently contributed to political sci- 
ence publications. 
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800 newspaper pages 
in this bound volume 
weigh 23 lbs., 14 oz. 





TO KEEP THE NEWS 


Today you can order Recordak microfilm 
editions from a selection of more than 400 lead- 
ing newspapers ... build your reference files 
economically, as you wish...no longer restricted 
by a lack of stack space. 

To begin . . . you need only have a Recordak 
Film Reader. The cost is low—well within most 
library budgets. Write today for complete in- 
formation. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Company), 350 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


“Recordak” is a trade-mark, 


Am, ~~ hie, 





“anu 


- 800 newspaper pages in this 
Recordak microfilm edition 
weigh 8 oz. 


OME DIFFERENCE IN WEIGHT! And 
some difference in size, too, as you can see. 
Actually, the Recordak microfilm edition can 
be filed in just 2% of the space required for the 
bound volume. 

Easier handling . . . and easier stacking are 
only two of the reasons why more than a thou- 
sand libraries are using Recordak microfilm 
editions. 

They appreciate the fact that they can keep 
their news editions free from deterioration— 
free from flaking, yellowing, tearing, clipping. 

They know, too, that the community appre- 
ciates this more efficient service—for any reader 
can speed the film from page to page ... view 
the news intact .. . larger than original size on 


the screen of the Recordak Film Reader. 


=RECORDEK | 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its library application. 








Katherine ‘Wigmore 


RS. EYRE, California born and bred as were 

her parents before her, is deeply proud of 
her native state. She says, “Because California is in 
my blood, I only wish I could catch more of its 
flavor and put it on paper. I think that is my main 
urge in wanting to write.” 

She was born in Los Angeles on September 23, 
1901, the daughter of George Herbert Wigmere 
and Martha Heinsch Wigmore. There were thee 
other children. An uncle was John Henry Wig- 
more, well known writer on legal subjects and 
former dean emeritus of Northwestern University’s 
law school. Mrs. Eyre’s father was a great reader 
of the classics, and encouraged his children to 
browse in his excellent home library. The writer- 
to-be learned to love books by the simple practice of 
being exposed to good ones from babyhood. She 
describes her family life as ‘‘a very happy, conven- 
tional, comfortable one.’ She was educated at the 
Marlborough School for Girls in Los Angeles, grad- 
uating in 1919. 

In the years following graduation, Katherine 
Wigmore was socially active as a member of the 
Los Angeles and San Francisco Junior Leagues. Her 
first short pieces were published in the Junior 


League Magazine. In 1927 she married Dean Ath- , 
erton Eyre, a cattle rancher. Life on a Hereford’ 


cattle ranch, so different from: her accustomed city 
existence, provided an exciting stock of story ideas. 
However, it is a busy life, and the coming of two 
babies did not leave much time for writing. It was 
not until the children began to grow up that Mrs. 
Eyre found leisure to put her ideas on paper. Even 
now, when five successful books have established 
her as a juvenile author, she thinks of herself pri- 
marily as a housewife and mother. ‘My writing is 
a hobby, not a career,” she says. “I can give it only 
the time left over from the other activities of a 
normal home life.” 

Oddly enough, her first book did not make use 
of the California scene which she afterward depicted 
so successfully. Lottie’s Valentine, 1941, is set in 
old New Orleans. Jean Stewart wrote of it in the 
Library Journal, “Against a background of convent 
life in New Orleans, this story of an appealing little 
girl is told with charm and skill. It will be enjoyed 
by children nine to twelve who like orphan stories.” 
The New Yorker called it “a charming book for 
little girls, with the virtue of a new background.” 
The first California story, Susan’s Safe Harbor, ap- 
peared in 1942, and is set on Fisherman’s Wharf in 
San Francisco. Miss Jordan wrote in the Horn 
Book, “This sympathetic story of adjustment to a 
strange environment will be especially enjoyed by 
girls of the middle age who will love Susan and 
her friend Franchesca Pezzola.”” Anne Eaton of the 
Times called it ‘‘a warm-hearted, unforced story. 
. . . Writing with ease and grace, the author 
manages quietly to suggest the importance of imagi- 
nation and friendly understanding in human rela- 
tionships.” Spurs for Antonia, 1943, a tale of ranch 
life, impressed D. M. MacDonald of Library Jour- 
nal as “a well-written, fast-moving story of a lov- 
able little girl.” Miss Jordan wrote in Horn Book, 
“Katherine Eyre has not forgotten what it is like to 
be a little girl, and she has drawn a real and lovable 
child in Antonia.” Star in the Willows, 1946, im- 
pressed the Christian Science Monitor as “a warm- 
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hearted: story of the friendship of two little girls, 
Mexican Nita, whose uncle and aunt had just come 
to work for Mr. Sherwood, American owner of 
Rancho Estrellitas . . . and the Sherwoods’ eleven 
year-old daughter.” The Herald Tribune said, “If 
you know a little girl of ten or so who has the love 
of anything to do with ranch life so often found in 
readers of that age, this sympathetic story is for 
her.” Rosa and Randy appeared in 1948. Anne 
Izard wrote in Library Journal, “Though the qual 
ity of writing is below that of Star in the Willows, 
with an unnecessary amount of slang scattered 
throughout, this is a. book both boys and girls will 
enjoy as a horse story and a western.’’” And Miss 
Jordan in Horn Book, “Not only are the boy and 
girl natural, but the canyon and the pine-grown 
country near the little ranch house under cotton- 
woods and walnuts make this part of California real 
for boys and girls of the middle age group.” Ax 
other Spring, a biography of Lady Jane Grey, is the 
new book scheduled for this fall. 

Mrs. Eyre, a slight woman with brown eyes and 
hair, lives with her husband and children on their 
ranch fifty miles from Monterey. Part of their year 
is spent in San Francisco. Her outside interests are 
gardening and reading, and she is active on the 
board of the San Francisco Protestant Orphanage 

Nina BrowN BAKER 


The New York Daily News carried this little 
note one day in 1948: 

I am a librarian. Recently I noticed a small boy 
glancing wearily through the juvenile books. Wish- 
ing to help him, I said, ‘I’m the librarian. May I 
help you?” “Please, Ma’am,”’ he replied, ‘‘all these 
books begin, ‘Once upon a time.’ Haven't you any- 
thing recent?” 

J. SAUTER 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


sky shootin 


Hunting the Stars with 
Your Camera 


by R. NEWTON MAYALL and MAR- 
GARET L. MAYALL. For anyone with a 
camera who would like some of the fun 
of photographing the heavens. Based on 
the authors’ own experience, it tells what 
there is in the heavens to photograph and 
how to “shoot” it, with or without a tele- 
scope —the beautiful aurorae, meteors, 
planets, sun, moon, and’stars. There is 
simple and understandable data on plates, 
films, and other photographic details, as 
well as ample background material on 
astronomy, telescopes, and additional 
equipment. That amateurs can produce 
astronomical pictures of great beauty and 
real scientific value is proved by the ex- 
cellent photographs, all but four of which 
were made by non-professionals. 59 illus- 
trations. 


WEBS 


in the 


WIND 


The Habits of Web- 
Weaving Spiders 


by WINIFRED DUNCAN. Here is high 
adventure, on windy cape and in quiet 
patio, in this appealing story of two-years’ 
exploration of the little-known world of 
the web-weaving spiders. Charmingly il- 
lustrated by the author, it pictures the 
web-weavers as superb architects and 
beneficent trappers — permits the nature 
lover to eavesdrop on their seasonal ac- 
tivities, including the seldom-viewed mat- 
ing dances —affords budding naturalists 
an opportunity to join a real naturalist 
in first-hand field observation. A_ big 
book—7¥4 x 9 in. $4.50 



































Percy A. Morris 


The book that has helped the misunder- 
stood snake “come into its own.” Dispos- 
ing once and for all of the untrue stories 
about these creatures, it shows how useful 
many of them really are. It also shows 
how to tell one kind from another and 
how to catch the harmless ones for pets. 
There is information about the few poison- 
ous snakes, too, including first-aid for 
snake bite. A fine introduction to the 
reptile world, full of interesting and sur- 
prising facts for young explorers. “Will 
appeal just as strongly to the girls, not 
to mention their elders of both sexes.”— 
SATURDAY REvIEW OF LITERATURE. IIlus- 
trated. $3.00 


Introducing Insects 


by JAMES G. NEEDHAM. A delightful 
way to become acquainted with the beauty 
and infinite variety of the common insects 
of the world. Through the use of clear, 
simple language and drawings, somet hing 
is told of what the insects are like, where 
they are found, and what they do in the 
world. “Many a normal youngster,” says 
MAGAZINE OF OutTDboor LiFE, “would like 
to find out things about the common in- 


sects. Let Needham help.” $1.75 


The Seashore Parade 


by MURIEL LEWIN GUBERLET. Vaca- 
tions at the shore will mean more to child- 
ren—and their parents, too—when they 
have read this charming book. Interesting 
as fiction is the colorful, useful informa- 
tion about starfish, jelly fish, sea angels 
and devil fish, to mention only a few of 
the amazing inhabitants of shore and sea 
represented. Illustrations in color and 
black and white by Jane Ogden. “A good 
biology of the seashore, written down to 
the level of small boys and girls.” —AMER- 
ICAN NATURALIST. $2.00 





Folder describing popular science books on request 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY ~* 15 East 26th Street, New York 10 
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Paul Wellman 


AAUL WELLMAN’S The Chain (1949) was 
another successful variation on the always 
popular theme of the crusading and unconventional 
clergyman. It was a Literary Guild choice, like its 
predecessor, The Walls of Jericho (1947), to 
which it is related though not a sequel. Mr. Well- 
man’s new work in progress is an at present un- 
titled novel on Louisiana and Texas in the 1820's 
and 1830's, which may revert to the field of the 
historical novel that he first cultivated as a writer. 
Paul Iselin Wellman was born October 14, 1898, 
at Enid, Oklahoma, a few years after the Cherokee 
Strip was opened, the son of Dr. Frederick Creigh- 
ton Wellman, a tropical medical expert, and Lydia 
Josephine (Isely) Wellman, a descendant of a 
Swiss immigrant family which pioneered in the 
Mississippi and Missouri valleys before the Civil 
War. Dr. Wellman’s family was of English (Dev- 
onshire) stock, coming to the Jamestown, Virginia, 
Colony about 1627 and moving to Kentucky and 
finally to Missouri, where he was born near Inde- 
pendence. When Paul was a six-months-old baby 
he was on his way to Africa, where he spent the first 
ten years of his life at Angola in Portuguese West 
Africa, and the far interior, then in Lisbon, Liver- 
pool, and London. 

Speaking Umbundu more readily than English, 
Paul and a younger brother (the ‘“Katema’’ to 
whom The Walls of Jericho is dedicated) were re- 
turned to America for more formal schooling. Liv- 
ing with an aunt in Vernal, Utah, he found a patch 
of the unspoiled West in the center of the Ute- 
Uintah reservation in an inland cattle and sheep 
town, accessible only by stagecoach, and watched 
the last of the Indian uprisings when some Utes 
broke from the reservation and made for the Black 
Hills, plundering as they went. A cowboy at 
cighteen, in Oklahoma and western Kansas, Paul 
!_.rned about Dodge City and Cimarron directly 
{:om cattlemen and frontiersmen still living. 

After attending a Washington, D.C., school he 
was graduated from the Wichita (Kansas) High 
School in 1914 and in 1918 from the University of 
Wichita (then Fairmount College), where he 
played scrub football and edited the school paper. 
In the first world war Wellman was a sergeant— 
“not because I was a brilliant soldier, but because 
I could use a typewriter and they needed a company 
clerk. That is about the extent of my military ex- 
ploits.” 

Discharged in 1919, Wellman began a news- 
paper career as a $12.50 a week cub reporter on the 
Wichita Beacon. Ten years later he was city editor, 
but went over to a rival paper, the Wichita Eagle, 
as newS editor. In 1936 he joined the staff of the 
Kansas City Star as an editorial writer. He had also 
written several articles on Western history as a 
newspaper feature, and these developed into two 
books on the plains and desert Indian warfare, 
Death on the Prairie (1934) and Death in the 
Desert (1935), reprinted as an omnibus volume, 
Death on Horseback, by the History Book Club in 
1948. Broncho Apache (1936) was described by 
the Christian Science Monitor as “scarcely a novel, 
but a stirring and dramatic fictionized chronicle.” 

In 1939 Wellman produced two sae books, 
The Trampling Herd and Jubal Troop. A history 
of the cattle range in America from the days of the 
Spanish conquistadores to the present, The Tram- 
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PAUL 


pling Herd seemed to the Atlantic Monthly “warn 
and vivid.” Stephen Vincent Benét declared in 
Books that “the reader who likes his adventure 
piping hot will find Jabal Troop entertaining, and 
absorb a certain amount about the real West, on the 
way,” though he found Jubal unconvincing as a 
human being. A breakdown from overwork fol 
lowed this strenuous year. 

In 1944 Wellman resigned from the Star, and 
with his wife (he married Laura Mae Bruner in 
1923) and Paul, Jr., went to California, where they 
now live near the UCLA campus in Westwood, Los 
Angeles. After two years of writing for Warner 
Brothers and Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, Wellman 
cided against picture work as a career and concen 
trated on novel writing. (The Wall f Jerici 
made a successful film; Jubal Troop is as yet un 
released.) The Bowl of Brass (1947) first made 
readers familiar with Jericho, the “typical, mid 
western, wheat-belt town,” filled with unlovely 
characters. Angel with Spurs (1942) described the 
march of General Jo Shelby and a thousand Con 
federate soldiers to Mexico; Joseph Henry Jackson 
called it a ‘rousing, romantic tale.’ The Rev. Mr 
Carlisle of The Chain seemed to John Hutchens 
“a sort of fugitive from a Lloyd C. Douglas novel 
and Wellman “a talented writer who ‘n this case 
had strayed out of his field.” 

Nearly six feet in height, and heavily built, Paul 
Wellman is black haired and hazel eyed, a Demo 
crat and an Episcopalian. His favorite authors re 
flect his own interests; they are Mark Twain, Kip 
ling, Sinclair Lewis, Hemingway, Conan Doyle 
Stevenson, Defoe, Dickens, and Thackeray. A mem 
ber of various historical and archeological societies 
he contributed more items (51) to the Déctionar) 
of American History than any other writer, as well 
as two maps to the Atlas of American History. He 
considers himself a storyteller, to whom style is 
secondary. 


EARLE F. WALBRIDG! 
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CURRENT HISTORY 


A Monthly 


Magazine 


World Affairs 


of 









A Source Book 
of 


Facts and 


Information 


CurrENT History is a unique magazine of timeless value. Its articles 
by noted college professors make stimulating reading today—provide 
you with vital reference material tomorrow. 


Articles—by historians and econo- 
mists interpreting world affairs 
with their specialized information. 

Chronology—a concise day by day 
summary of world-wide news giv- 
ing insight to the pattern of his- 


tory. 


Documents—places at your disposal 
the texts of important treaties and 
agreements of permanent interest. 


Reviews—a concise guide to the latest 
works in the fields of history, eco- 


FEATURES 


nomics, and politics. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


JOHN F. BELL 


ALZADA COMSTOCK 
Mount Holyoke College 


University of Illinois 


SIDNEY B. FAY Harvard University 
ERNST C. HELMREICH Bowdoin College 
HANS KOHN City College of New York 


FERDINAND A. HERMENS 
University of Notre Dame 


W. N. LEONARD Penn State College 
DONALD C. McKAY Harvard University 
JULIAN TOWSTER Columbia University 


RICHARD W. VAN ALSTYNE 
University of Southern California 


Current History 


Indexed in the Readers' Guide to Periodical Literature 


$4.00 a year 


EVENTS PUBLISHING CO. 





$7.00 two years 


108 Walnut St. Phila. 6, Pa. 
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BRITISH 
TITLES 


You Need to Have 
Our Catalogue 


so that you can offer the 
best possible and the most 
complete library service 
available in your neigh- 


borhood. 





Most of the important techni- 
cal, scientific, and historical 
publications listed in this cata- 
logue have not been available 
in the United States. 

Prices of the British Book 
Centre books to libraries are 
literally cut in half because of 
the devaluation of the pound 
and because of our special li- 
brary discount. 


For your free catalogue, 
write to 


Miss Marian A. James 





The 


British Book Centre 
122 E. 55th St#., New York 22, N. Y. 





For all the millions who 
have thrilled to the 
songs of John McCor- 
mack— 


| HEAR YOU 
CALLING ME 


by Lily McCormack 


Only the wife of the beloved 
Irish tenor could have written 
this intimate narrative about the 
real John McCormack, his fame 
and his family. 
Deems Taylor: “Everybody 
who knew John McCormack 
promptly fell in love with Lily 
McCormack. Read J Hear You 
Calling Me, and you will know 
why.” 
Includes a complete McCor- 
mack discography. 

Illustrated. $2.75 


A refreshing novel 
about the men who work 
and live in the granite 
quarries of Vermont— 


LIKE 
LESSER GODS 


by Mari Tomasi 


This is the story of little people 
who carve from the splendor of 
stone the memorials that outlive 
them and their children—often 
at the cost of their lives. Read- 
ers will enjoy the colorful Ver- 
mont setting and the human 
drama of courage and faith that 
unfolds on these pages. $3.00 
Winner of the Bruce 
Fellowship Award 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1111 Montgomery Building 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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THE RULES OF TABL 
PRINCIPLES OF MENU 
MAKING 


AND SERVICE FOR . ‘ 
SPECIAL OCCASIONS of photographs showing proper table etiquette and 


VE FOOD ; 
BYE RACTIVELY carving. 554" * 9”, 168 pages, $3.50. 


HO MEMAKERS 
WILL DEMAND 


to see this brand NEW 
Completely Revised 


MEAL PLANNING and TABLE SERVICE 


by Beth Bailey McLean, the original Martha Logan” 


Everything from appetizers to full meals, 
From carving to table etiquette. 
Designed for the average “no maid’’ home. 


So unusual was the popularity of the previous edition 
that this complete revision is now offered. It is a book 
which should be made available for every American 
family. 

The secret of the book’s universal appeal is the rare 


quality of the author — her genuine enduring interest 
in the real problems of food service and entertain- 
ey ment. Being the home economist for Swift and Com- 

teacher, author and mother has given Mrs. 


CHOICE OF EQUIPMENT pany; —_ " 
E McLean the fine insight, experience and knowledge to 
; ‘ 


SERVICE ; 
produce this “human” an 


In addition to the general sJlustrations there are sets 


NEW CRAFT books ready this fall 
POPULAR WOODCARVING CRAFTS — Crowell 


8 complete sections with instructive illustrations. 
RUG MAKING — Roseaman 
Materials used and methods of rug weaving. INlustrated. 
YOUR RUGMAKING — Lewes and Hutton 
excellent imported book on the rugmaking craft. 
OIDERY — Brooks 
200 carefully arranged diagrams. Imported. 
YOUR HANDWEAVING — Davenport 
Fundamentals of weaving. 86 diagrams and plates. Imported. 


NEW in ART 


DESIGN FOR PRINTING — Brinkley 
For every would-be commercial artist. Illustrated, 172 pP- 


The Manual Arts Press ° 1829 Duroc Bldg. ° Peoria 3, Illinois 
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Beautiful Quarter-Sawed Oak... 


in 7 Sizes (1 to 12 drawers) 


SOLID CARD 
CATALOG CABINETS 


You can get these beautiful selected, quarter-sawed .oak 





#534 


card catalog cabinets now in light or dark finish — without 
paying a premium price. Write today for complete information. 


OTHER GAYLORD LIBRARY FURNITURE 


Book Trucks — Stools — Displayers — =] 
Revolving Dictionary Holders and other standard = 
items. Write for full information and prices. 


Gaylord Gr02. we 


-yfele @fo), mer Vale 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. 














Made in sizes from Fal) 
1 to 12 drawers 








LIBRARY SUPPLIES 













A unique book on an important 
subject—highly commended by 
the President of the AAA 


How to Be 
an Expert 
GAR BUYER 


W. J. K. Cummings 












CAR 
BUYER || 















High school driving classes have used 
this book with great success—libraries 
like the Los Angeles Public Library 
have ordered it in quantity. It is the 
only book on the market with expert 
detailed advice on automobiles—how 
to spot stolen cars, former taxis, 
wrecks, also price advice and pages of 
mechanical, technical detail. 96 pages; 
paper bound in sturdy, laminated 
binding. 

3rd large printing. Retail price, $1.00. 















Sample copy will be sent on approval 


CUMMINGS ENTERPRISES 


418 Keystone State Bidg. Arch St., Phila. 
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Staples For Libraries 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


Backed by more than 100 years of specializing 
in dictionary publishing. The leading un- 
abridged dictionary, up to date for today’s 
needs. 


WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


A completely new book. More than 125,000 en- 
tries representing the most careful selection of 
useful words. 2,300 terms illustrated. 1,230 
pages. 


WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and con- 
trasted words. 


WEBSTER'S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia- 
tions. 1,700 pages. 


WEBSTER'S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A convenient source of accurate geographical 


and historical information about 40,000 of the 
world’s places—essential for a clear under- 
standing of the vital news of the day. 


Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Mass. 
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\\ There is no sense to the words in a school cheer — but 








L in this case they fit the action — and if that strap breaks, . 

i the books may end up in a mud puddle — and if such be . 

\ the case and if any of those books are from your library : 
‘ _ — they are going to age mighty fast — unless they are : 
= \ bound in Roxite — and if they are you will say < 
— Roxite! Roxite! 7 
f Rab — Rah — Rah 










because Holliston Roxite Library Buckram is tough, water 


a 


repellent, dust resistant — and it can be colorful too. 
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SAMPLE 


\ 
BOOKS ON 
REQUEST 
i 


_ ]THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC., NORWOOD, MASS.) 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


a 
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49 
Manufacturers of Bookbinding Fabrics 
Tracing Cloths, Coated and Impregnated Fabrics, Insulating Cloth Base, Separator Cloths, Map Cloth, Photo Cloth, _ 
Reinforcing Fabrics, Sign, Label and Tag Cloths, Bookbinding Cloths, Shade Cloth. 
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READY IN NOVEMBER 


Newbery 
and Caldecott 
Awards 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
FIRST EDITIONS 
by Irvin Kerlan 


This descriptive catalog opens 
a new field to collectors of 
First Editions. It covers all 
Newbery and Caldecott win- 
ners since the institution of 
the two prizes for children’s 
books, with pertinent infor- 
mation about dates of publi- 
cation, illustrations, collations, 
and points. Frederic Melcher, 
editor of Publishers’ Weekly 
and donor of the Newbery 
and Caldecott awards, writes 


the foreword. $2.00 


Wanda Gag 


THE STORY OF AN 
ARTIST 
by Alma Scott 


Written by a schoolmate and 
lifelong friend of Wanda Gag, 
this biography will delight the 
thousands of readers who 
have enjoyed Millions of Cats, 
Gone is Gone, Snippy and 
Snappy, and other books by 
Wanda Gag. Wanda Gag was 
famous both for her children’s 
books and as an American 
print-maker of the first rank. 
The book contains reproduc- 
tions of her water colors, 
wood engravings, and crayon 


sketches. $3.00 


UHNELIU fee | |RRLELLUGEHEH? > || 





The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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What 
Our 


Readers 


Think 


{Epitor’s Note: The correspondence columns of t 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible 


7 


opinions expressed in these columns. ]} 





Unesco Asks Aid 


An appeal has been issued to library groups 
throughout the world to aid in an unprecedent 
survey of existing bibliographical services. The ay 
peal was made jointly by the heads of the sponsor 
ing organizations: Luther Evans, of the Library of 
Congress, and E. J. Carter, of the Libraries Divi 
sion of Unesco. 

The Library of Congress Bibliographical Plan 
ning Group has been asked by Unesco to pay sj 
cial attention to regional needs and to the improv 
ment of bibliographical services in those subj 
areas in which adequate services are lacking. The 
first interim report of the survey has been circulate 
and libraries which have already received it at 
urged to draw such regional and national biblio 
graphic undertakings to the attention of the sury 

Communications should be addressed directly 
Dr. Evans, Unesco/Library of Congress Biblic 
graphical Survey, Library of Congress, Washington 
mC. 

Following are some of the principal recommen 
dations of the first preliminary report 

An international conference should be held to 
discuss the completed report prepared by the Li 
brary of Congress Bibliographical Planning Grout 
Present indications point to 1950 as the conference 
year. 

Such a conference should be held late enough in 
1950 to assure that all nations represented have had 
adequate time to digest the final report and to pr 
pare definite action proposals for its implementa ' 
tion. 

The conference should try to reach agreement on 
definitions and priorities for the most urgent prob 
lems of international bibliographical control in th 
light of data and recommendations from the 
Unesco/Library of Congress group and other bodies 

Such a conference should be adequately represen 
tative of users as well as of the librarians and prin 
cipal operators of bibliographical and documenta 
tion services. 


Ellen Ewing 


Charles W. Lawrence is “the Breakfast Commen 
tator” ‘or the Cleveland Plain Dealer. We quot 
from his column of September 29 

I shall receive no more humorous verse fron 
Ellen Ewing, for she took her last vacation trip on 
the Noronic. But .. . hers was a spirit that does 
not die with the flesh. It was the spirit which we 
have tried to maintain in this column 

I note, on looking over Ellen Ewing's record 
that her delightful bits of humorous verse did not 
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appear very often in her last few months. There 
was a good reason for that. She was very busy with 
her more important work of getting the new Shaker 
Heights Library building under way. She was the 
head of that library, and the new building was her 
dream. 

Work was started on that building before she 
left on her vacation. Now, as one of her colleagues 
has put it in a sonnet: 


To ELLEN EWING 


These soaring walls will be her monument 

No grassy place where moss reclaims her stone, 
And, after prayers are said, a moment spent, 
The world moves on while she is left alone. 
These arching beams, gilt by the morning sun, 
Washed by the rain and dried in the freshening air, 
Will be the living epitaph of one 

Once ours, who now is part of everywhere, 
And housed herein—sum of her heart and mind 
The books she chose, set in the almos phere 

Of casual charm and ease she left behind, 

And friendliness, warm as a hearth fire’s cheer. 
This library, her child, has come of age: 

Her life's bright book has turned a final page. 


JEAN LA CHANCE. 


I wonder if you wouldn't like to enjoy again the 
first of Ellen Ewing's contributions to the column, 
an excellent parody: 

PARDON My PEN, OGDEN 
When | read Mr. Ogden Nash I say: Why 
Anyone can write stuff like that! I'm going to 
give it a try. 
All you eto do is string a lot of words logethe) 
like this 


And break them up into lines, 





the more uneven the 
better it is. 

As for the problem of making words rhyme, 

It's no problem with Ogden at any time: 

All he does is re-spell any word in the language 

To suit himself, so that's how I'll manguage. 

Of course, one difference between his and 

is that 

Whereas the idea is original with him, I'm just a 


verse 


mine 


copy-cal, 

And where he easily turns out verses 
ot pages 

This one has taken me ages. 

But the real difference between my stuff and that 
of Ogden Nash 

Is that where I may get a chuckle he gets a checkle 
that represents a considerable amount of cash. 


in volumes 


ELLEN EWING. 


{Epiror’'s Note: Ellen Ewing, born in Peking, 
China, was graduated from Western Reserve School 
of Library Science in 1929. She served as head 
librarian of the Shaker Heights Public Library from 
its opening, in 1938, to 1949.] 


For Library Students 
To the Editor: 

Several years ago my daughter enrolled for a 
summer library course after graduation from the 
state university. The first week I received the fol- 
lowing letter with her candid opinion of library 
school: 

(Continued on page 212) 
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RELIGIOUS BOOKS 
ROUND TABLE 


1949 American Library 
Association Selections 


OUTSTANDING RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Titles 
® 





Jones, E. Stanley 


MAHATMA GANDHI: 


“Gandhi's powerful 
personality comes alive 
in these pages and his 
principles and convic- 
tions are made under- 
standable to Western 
man. The author who 
knew and loved 
Gandhi shows both the 
simplicity and com- 
plexity of Gandhi’s 
character.” 

160 pages $2 


Maves and Cedarleaf 
OLDER PEOPLE AND THE CHURCH 


“A vigorous treatment of a basic area of 
religious adult education and pastoral re- 
sponsibility. The authors advance the 
thesis that the Church has a particular re- 
sponsibility for people over sixty. The ma- 
terial presented is based on careful re- 
search and well organized data.” 
272 pages. 


THE PSALMS: 


the Light of 


An Interpretation 





$2.50 


Leslie, Elmer A. 
Translated and Interpreted in 
Hebrew Life and Worship 


“Many years of extensive research have 
resulted in this modern English translation 
of the Psalms. There are abundant com- 
mentaries upon almost every line. The au- 
thor’s expositions are invariably illuminat- 
ing and strike an original note.” 
448 pages. $5.00 


Kepler, Thomas §S., Editor and Compiler 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE SAINTS: 


An Anthology of Christian Devotional Literature 


“An anthology made up 
of selections from Chris- 
tian Devotional Litera- 
ture from the first cen- 
tury to the present day. 
Each selection is intro- 
duced by a biographical 
note.” 800 pages. $7.50 


ABINGDON - COKESBURY PRESS 
810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


(in Canada: 
G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto) 
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HARCOURT, BRACE 
awn COMPANY BOOKS 


for young readers 


JUDY'S BABY 
By SALLY SCOTT. Illustrated by Jane 
Toan. How Judy, an only child, learned that 
her new baby brother could be fun. 
Ages 6-10. $1.75 


HURRY BACK 
By LORRAINE BEIM, Illustrated by Edgar 
Levy. The nine-year-old Lorimer twins take 
a wonderful automobile trip from New York 
to California. Ages 8-12. $2.25 


THE LOST 
TREASURE BOX 


By HELEN RUSHMORE. Illustrated by 
Louis Glanzman. A warmbhearted story of 
three children who find a new home on their 
uncle’s farm. Ages 8-12. $2.00 


JUDY-COME-LATELY 
By ETHEL BOWYER MARTIN. Illus- 
trated by Sari. A lively tale of Judy’s first 
summer on the county fair circuit and how 
she helps to catch a thief. Ages 9-12. $2.25 


CEDAR'S BOY 

By STEPHEN W. MEADER. Illustrated by 
Lee Townsend. Anexciting boy’s story about 
harness racing at a county fair. 

Ages 12 up. $2.50 

SWORD IN SHEATH 

By ANDRE NORTON. Illustrated by Lor- 
ence Bjorklund. The stirring tale of a search 
for a missing aviator in the Dutch East In- 
dies. Ages 12 up. $2.50 


CROCODILE CREW 
By RICHARD WATKINS. Illustrated by 
Lois Darling. Two boys run an old sight- 
seeing boat in the Everglades. 
Ages 12 up. $2.50 


MAKE IT AND RIDE IT 
By C. J. MAGINLEY. Diagrams by Elisa- 
beth D. McKee, How to make scooters, 
wagons, bicycle trailers, soap box derby rac- 
ers, etc. Ages 12 up. $2.50 





HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 211) 

“Consider this wonderful that I’m writing to 
you, for I am so busy I hardly know what to do 
I'm too amazed to have definite feelings to either 
laugh or cry. Our supplies would baffle anyon« 


Packs and packs of cards, P slips, 

“It is the most detailed nerve-wracking monkey 
business I’ve ever had the misfortune of seeing 
We each have a desk, drawers, blotters, etc., and 
believe me, you stay there all day! Then you yen 
to scramble with learned, experienced (some), 
grey haired people who know what it’s all abo it 
when you don’t. Some of these dames have co 
from libraries where they did all the cataloging and 
classification; and Catholic sisters who are as smart 
as Socrates; and me! We won't go into that 


L slips, etc. 


“Anyway you look through a thousand and one 
books with crazy phooical numbers and try to mak 
enough sense out of it to put it down on cards, in 
a most exact form, which is impossible to do « 
actly according to form, for me at least. I’m always 
capitalizing or putting punctuation marks in at the 
wrong time, or skipping too many or not enough 
spaces, or getting a wrong date, or not looking in 
late enough authority to see when some old fogy 
died! 

“Well, please don’t take me too seriously for | 
realize I must hang on. I will like it, and shall 
I know, when I get oriented, and I hope I do soon 
There are some lovely people in my classes; it is 
amazing how many really charming people ther 
are. One would have to strive each day even ti 
attempt to equal the charm and loveliness of son 
women.” 

I might add that my daughter's plan to “‘like it 
materialized, and she was assistant librarian in the 
new high school library here, and later taught Eng 
lish in the same school. She is now married to a 
man she met in college. 

ALMA F. WRIGHT, Libraria 
Rowland Branch Library 
Rockford, Illin 


Friends of the Library 


The Friends of the Library Committee of the 
American Library Association has arranged to revis 
the Friends of the Library Handbook. Do you have 
a Friends of the Library organization? Are yor 
willing to give others the benefit of your experience 
to aid them in overcoming the diffic ulties which yo 
may have encountered in the formation of your own 
Friends of the Library group; to help the American 
Library Association in promoting interest in Friends 
of the Library groups? If you have not filled out th 
questionnaire which you received recently, please 
do so at once. If you have not received a question 
naire write for one. Groups interested in the public 
library edition of the handbook should write to 
Catherine J. Butler, Librarian and Superintendent 
Carnegie Library of Homestead, 510 Tenth Avenue 
Munhall, Pennsylvania. Groups interested in the 
college and university edition should write to 
Humphrey G. Bousfield, Librarian, Brooklyn Col 
lege Library, Brooklyn, New York. 

The Committee is also interested in receiving 
samples of various forms used by your groups 
publicity, photographs, by-laws. If you do not wish 
to fill out a questionnaire the current information 
regarding active groups will be appreciated. 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
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Here We Go Again 


Miriam (Allen) de Ford Shipley, of San Fran- 
cisco, calls attention to Horace Sutton’s comment in 
the Saturday Review of Literature of August 27 
that ‘to seek friendship in them (two new guide- 
books) would be confusing the common touch with 
the academic approach—not altogether unakin, I 
should imagine, to making love to a librarian.” 

A few weeks later, September 24, the Saturday 
Review published the following ‘wounded feel- 
ings” in its mail column: 


Sir: Horace Sutton, after his BOOKED FOR 
TRAVEL of August 27, will have to go some to 
soothe the wounded feelings of hundreds of 
female librarians all over the country. He claims 
that to look for friendship in the book reviewed 
would be like making love (he imagines) to a 
librarian. While we do not claim to be a spokes- 
man for the American Library Association, we're 
sure that its Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
would not uphold this principle of ‘guilt by 
association.”” We feel that Mr. Sutton has erred 
in judgment—that he expects too much of books 
and not enough of librarians! 

ETTA SALITA 


Chicago, Illinois 


Congratulations! 
To the Editor: 

It isn’t very often that I am moved to take type- 
writer in hand to write a letter to the editor, but 
the excellence of your September number compels 
me to do so. I always like to read the Wilson 
Library Bulletin, but this number seemed to me to 
be brimming over with articles useful to me and to 
my staff. 

I liked particularly the pair of “What I Ex- 
pect...” articles, which seem to cover the subject 
helpfully and wisely. Since I have been urging the 
establishment of a staff association for some time, 
the article by Eloise Fisher with its practical details 
is very timely. I shall urge the whole staff to read 
all three thoughtfully. 

I heard Mr. Wilson on “Life Begins at Eighty” 
the other evening, with pleasure and_ respect. 
Eighty-one years of doing a swell job is something 
of a record, and I hope he realizes that the library 
profession could not get along without his job. 

ELEANOR A. FERGUSON, Librarian 
Department of Libraries 
Dearborn, Michigan 


A Correction 
To the Editor: 

The library staff of the New Haven State Teach- 
ers College wishes to apologize for an error which 
appeared in the September 1949 issue of the Wilson 
Bulletin, which listed our college as the compiler of 
the booklist “Let's Read Together.” The list of 
titles is selected by the Book List of the Month 
Committee, Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People. We sincerely regret this error and 
wish to apologize to the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

CAROLYN ANN BiAGA, Assistant Librarian 
New Haven State Teachers College 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


Publications 


NOTES ON CHOPIN, by André Gide 

The fruit of more than sixty years’ thought. As 
early as 1892, Gide announced a study of Chopin. 
Of interest not only to the general music lover 
but also to the musicologist and professional per- 


former. Illustrated. $3.75 
SCHOENBERG AND HIS SCHOOL, by René 
Leibowitz 


Discusses, with numerous musical examples, all 
known major works of Schoenberg and of his two 
great disciples, Alban Berg and Anton Webern. 

Illustrated. $4.75 


CESAR FRANCK, by Norman Demuth 

This first book on Franck in English is intended 

as a reference work as well as for general read- 

ing. The composer is placed against the back- 

ground of his contemporaries and his time. 
$4.75 


PAINTING IN FRANCE (1895-1949) by G. Di 

San Lazzaro 

The illustrations, taken in conjunction with the 

text, form an unequalled guide to one of the 

most significant periods in the history of art. 
Illustrated $7.50 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CHINESE ART, by 
Hugo Munsterberg 

A concise but comprehensive account of the his- 
tory of Chinese art from prehistoric times to the 
Manchu Dynasty. Illustrated. $5.00 


PROFILE ART, by R. L. Mégroz 

The more than 200 illustrations in this beauti- 

fully produced book trace ‘‘profile’’ art from 

paleolithic times to the vogue of cut silhouettes. 
Illustrated. $7.50 


JEWISH ARTISTS OF THE 19TH & 20TH 

CENTURIES, by Karl Schwarz 

As much an illustration of modern art in general 

as of Jewish artistic creativity in particular. 
Illustrated. $4.75 


LANDSCAPE—PORTRAIT—STILL-LIFE, by 
Max J. Friedlander 

An entirely new view of the ‘‘categories of paint- 
ing’’ by the world-famous author of On Art And 
Connoisseurship. Illustrated. $6.00 


THREE LECTURES ON MODERN ART, by K. S. 

Dreier, J. J. Sweeney, N. Gabo 

Originally delivered at Yale University. Clarifies 

the confusion of the many new art forms. 
Illustrated. 


THE SPLENDOR THAT WAS EGYPT, by 
Margaret A. Murray 

A magnificent survey of the main elements of 
Egypt's development from barbarism to civiliza- 
tion and then to its decay. Jllustrated. $10.00 


$3.75 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Publishers 
15 E. 40th St., Dept. 124, New York 16, N. Y. 
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We're OLD enough to have the “know-how” for 
durable and attractive school and library bindings. 


We're YOUNG enough to keep our equipment and 
methods in tune with modern library requirements. 


NEWARK 4 
ademaekers *!°*%*; 
THe Geratp F. Sutuirr Co. 
New York Representatives 





HempstTeaD :-: New York 














LABOR DICTIONARY 


By Pau. HusBert CASSELMAN 
Ottawa University 


HIS work has been prepared to 

supply the need for a concise ref- 
erence guide for matters concerning 
labor. Emphasis has been placed on 
the comprehensiveness of the number 
of entries rather than on the exhaus- 
tiveness of each entry. An extensive 
bibliography containing a number of 
valuable references is given at the end 
of the volume for those who require 
fuller treatment of a particular labor 
topic. 

The volume contains nearly 2500 
entries, consisting of definitions of 
labor terms, biographical sketches of 
labor leaders, accounts of labor agen- 
cies and unions, labor legislation acts, 
as well as numerous other entries. 
The treatment of each topic is, bas- 
ically, pertinent and objective. $7.50 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Publishers 


15 E. 40thSt., Dept. 124, New York 16, N. Y. 





BOBO OSS S OSS SOE UU OVO VES 


Pan American Union 


Presents 


, wis 


@. 
\\\ 
\ \ 


a monthly magazine 
of two continents 


AMERICAS is a colorful, profusely 
illustrated magazine for Americans 
North and South. Its collaborators 
include statesmen, scientists and busi- 
nessmen, of 21 American nations. 
Leading writers, artists, cartoonists 
and photographers contribute each 
month, telling of the home life, art, 
literature, music, theater, press, sci- 
ence and sports of the different peo- 
ples in the Western Hemisphere. 


English edition Spanish and Portuguese 
$3 a year. editions, $2 a year. 
PAN AMERICAN UNION 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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NOW SHIPPING Announcing Publication 


WHITE’S 
THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA OF 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


. 
= 
- 


VOLUME XXXIV 





The latest volume of the Permanent Series adds to the con- 
© tinuing record of American history contained in the biog- 
raphies of men and women who have contributed to our 


41 VOLUMES = national life and culture. 
Since 1891 
Approximately 1000 biographies. $15.00—Less library discount. 


TO INSURE PROMPT DELIVERY, PLEASE SEND CON. 
TINUATION ORDER FOR THIS AND FUTURE VOLUMES. 


JAMES T. WHITE & COMPANY * 101 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 














CLEAN-DURABLE-SECURE-SMART 







Modern, attractive, interchangeable MARADOR 
BINDERS can solve the problems of unsightly appear- 
ance and constant repair work in your periodical 
department. Vinyl resin plastics cannot fray. They 
are unaffected by dampness. There are no lamina- 
: ‘ = tions to peel. Electronic bonds replace all glue or 
Orders have been shipped to libraries in: adhesives. No title stamping is necessary as the origi- 
CALIFORNIA + FLORIDA - ILLINOIS: INDIANA nal magazine covers carry their titles through the 
IOWA + KENTUCKY + KANSAS - LOUISIANA+ MAINE clear plastic for interchangeability. They are perma- 
MONTANA - MICHIGAN - MARYLAND - MISSOURI = nently clean and sanitary, washable with soap and 


MASSACHUSETTS - MINNESOTA » NEW YORK - NEW ; . : : . 
JERSEY - NEBRASKA - NORTH CAROLINA - OHIO a a pages: a ge parts with a simple locking 


PENNSYLVANIA - RHODE ISLAND - TEXAS - UTAH P ‘ 
TENNESSEE - VIRGINIA - WYOMING - WISCONSIN Repeat orders mark the approval of librarians 


WASHINGTON + CANADA - HAWAII + MEXICO who have used them. For best periodical protection 
PHILIPPINES in your library, write for further information. 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
6831 San Fernando Road Glendale 1, Calf. 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 
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Select Your Juvenile Books 
from McCLURG’S 


¢ JUVENILE LIST (Now Ready) 


* GRADED LIST of BOOKS 
for Elementary Grades (Now Ready) 


* TEEN AGE LIST (Ready January 1!) 


e Three invaluable lists to help you select your juvenile books. 
If you have not received your copies, write for any one or all three 


they're all FREE! 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 


333 E. Ontario St. 


Chicago 11, Illinois 














— MACHINE 
WOODWORKING 


By Robert E. Smith. Revised 
1948. Detailed instruction 
for operation and care of 
lathes, grinders, saws, joint- 
ers, planers, mortising ma- 
chines, shapers, routers and 
sanders. 224 illustrations. 
Stresses safety procedures 
throughout and gives related 
information. Contents include 
calipers, centering, turning, 
parting, concave and convex cuts, V grooves, mounting 





blades, cross cutting, angles, etc. Cloth $2.75 
Usual library discount. Order today for approval copy 
Clip this. 


“PROJECTS IN WOODWORK” 
By J. H. Douglass and R. H. Roberts. Revised 1948. 
109 working projects for beginners as well as advanced 
students. Cloth $3.50 
“LEATHERCRAFT TECHNIQUES & 
DESIGNS” 
By John W. Dean. An advanced manual of leather work. 
Five major sections: Leathers and Tannages; Tools; 
Processes; Designs; Projects. Cloth $5.00 
Order from local book store or direct. 














gad 
McKNIGHT McKNIGHT 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. €0, Market and Center Sts., Bloomington, III. 
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@ The Place To Buy Periodicals 


A stock of more than two million 
copies of 6,000 periodicals, year-books, 
reports, proceedings and other library 
reference material enables us to fill 85 
per cent of all orders immediately and 
at reasonable prices. 

All details incident to the highly 
specialized business of supplying li- 
braries with all back number wants 
are handled accurately. 


@ The Place To Sell Periodicals 


Send us lists of periodicals, particu- 
larly technical, scientific and _ schol- 
arly, which you want to sell. Our 
stock of periodicals needs constant 
replenishing and you may wish to sell 
just the ones we need most. Write: 


Periodical Department 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Ave. ° 
a ee 
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“The 


Audel Guides in 


question and answer 


form fill a real need in 
the mechanical trades 
... the men like them.” 

—Wilson Library Bulletin 





Audel'’s House Heating Guide 

Audels ELECTRIC MOTOR GUIDE 

Audels OIL BURNER GUIDE ‘ 

Audels REFRIGERATION & Air Conditioning 
Guide 

Audels POWER PLANT ENGINEERS GUIDE 

Audels PUMPS, HYDRAULICS & 
AIR COMPRESSORS 

Audels WELDERS GUIDE 

Audels BLUE PRINT READING 

Audels SHEET METAL WORKERS Handy Book 

Audels SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS 

Audels AIRCRAFT WORKER 

Audels MATHEMATICS and CALCULATIONS 

Audels MACHINISTS & TOOLMAKERS Handy 
Book .... —— 

Audels MECHANICAL Dictionary 

Audels AUTOMOBILE GUIDE 

Audels DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL ....... 

Audels MARINE ENGINEERS Handy Book 

Audels SHIPFITTERS Handy Book 

Gueths MECHANICAL DRAWING COURSE 

Rogers DRAWING and DESIGN 

Audels MILLWRIGHTS and Mechanics Guide 

Audels CARPENTERS and Builders Guides 
(4 vols.) 

Audels PLUMBERS aa Susana Cutdn 
(4 vols.) 

Audels MASONS ond Builders Guides (4 vols. ) 

Master PAINTER and DECORATOR ........ 

Audels GARDENERS & GROWERS GUIDES 
(4 vols.) .. 

Audels ENGINEERS & FIREMANS Saccnineitade 
Audels ENGINEERS and Mechanics Guides 
Nos. |, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 complete ... 
Audels Answers on Practical ENGINEERING 

Audels ELECTRICIANS EXAMINATIONS . 
Audels WIRING DIAGRAMS 

Audels Handy Book of Practical Electricity 
Audels ELECTRICAL POWER CALCULATIONS 
Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES 

Audels ELECTRIC Dictionary 

Audels RADIOMANS GUIDE ; 

Audels NEW ie -F LIBRARY at $l. 50. a 


Volume. Vols. |, XII inclusive. 


THEO. AUDEL & CO. 


Publishers 


49 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK i0, N. Y. 
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. a new KIND of reference book 
History in VIVID PICTURES 


700 Pictures . . . 70,000 Words... 
Contains ALL important world events 
. 60 chapters . . . 3,000 Subjects 
. FULLY cross-referenced . 
news weighed . . . interpreted . . 
presented in TRUE perspective. 


STUDENTS EDUCATORS 


Usually $5 ; 5 : z: 
Like YEAR for its swift 

To schools, r ; © a 
libraries style, economy of words 


and factual presentation 
only of news—supported by 


7 95 brilliant pictures. They 
. 


find in YEAR an un- 
FREE: 7-Day Free Trial Examination 


biased, graphic account of 


the year’s events. 
—x_aeem ew ew ew ew ew ww ew ew ew = 


YEAR, Incorporated 
948 Crestline Dr, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


( Please send me immediately upon publication 
Nov. 1 .... copies of YEAR 1949. I under- 
stand that if I am not fully satisfied I may 
return them after 7 days WITHOUT FURTHER 
OBLIGATION. If I retain YEAR I will remit 
$3.95 per copy, plus postage. 


Please send me immediately one of your few 
remaining copies of YEAR 1948, at the oo 


special library price. I enclose $....... Senc 
CGD. secures Bill me....... 
(Save money . . . enclose $3.95 and we pay 
postage) 

i: Serer ererrrriry rrrretrriy tT rrr errr: 


LIBRARY 


STREET 
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DEMOCRACY 


LENROUGE! 
DISCUSSION 


by Bruno Lasker 























WV illingness to talk things over has always distinguished the 

American way of life. But not every discussion is reward- 
ing. Those who direct social movements, farmers, churchmen, 
club women, industrial managers, and good neighbors everywhere 
are learning that something more is needed than the give and 
take of promiscuous word-slinging. There are simple methods 
to bring minds together which everybody can learn; and one can 
school oneself to become sensitive to the diversity of meanings 
which words convey to persons differently keyed for their 
reception. 


In this book a well-known writer and social scientist 

sets forth with graphic illustrative detail the lessons of 

thirty years of experience with group discussion, point- 

ing out how difficult discussional situations were met— ' 
or might have been. 


Eduard C. Lindeman warmly recommends this book as filling 
a long-felt need. He says: “It is neither a collection of discussion 
‘tricks’ nor a pedagogical set of absolutes to be adopted and imi- 
tated. It is rather a wise and warm exchange of philosophy and 
method combined in such manner as to make the reading of the 
book itself a type of discussion experience.” 


375p. $3.50 postpaid 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 
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== Children’s Book Week 
November 13-19 


While we recommend Juveniles “HUNTTING BOUND” 
in BUCKRAM—we also carry a complete stock in 
the Publisher’s Binding 


MAKE YOUR SELECTIONS—IN EITHER BINDING 


from our attractive Juvenile Catalogs 





Copies sent on request 


The H. R. Huntting Co. Library Specialists Springfield 5, Mass. 
ANY BOOK e OF ANY PUBLISHER - IN ANY BINDING 

















Heroic Stories for Children 


CHILDREN’S 
MISSIONARY LIBRARY 


By Vernon Howard 
Illustrated by J. L. Craig 


bata LIVINGSTONE 
a8 





IT's — TO MAKE 
ATTRACTIVE SIGNS vate 


MITTEN’S LETTERS are ideal for bulletin boards, Ong ll 
displays, informational signs, etc. Reinforced pins in backs - 
make letters easy to mount or remove—wse over and over 














BOOK i—David Living- BOOK 3—Adoniram Jud- 
stone son 


again! Modern, versatile, third dimensional, letters range BOOK 2—Hudson Taylor BOOK 4—Mary Slessor 
from %’ to 2’ high. Ask for MITTEN'S DISPLAY MASTER At last the heroic stories of great missionaries 
. , . are made available to children of the 9-12 group. 
#61. 699 letters in specially prepared fonts. Write for These are the first four books of a twelve book 
set, each telling the dramatic story of a well 
booklet, or ask your dealer. known missionary. Children will love these sto- 
ries—as colorful as the comics, as inspiring as ~ 
y a Horatio Alger, and as reverent as the Scripture. 
WV SZ , Each book contains 17 beautiful illustrations in 
Y Ld four colors. Parents and teachers, everyone who 
Ye oF ue works with children will enthusiastically wel- 
come these books. 


A & $.75 each 
ey T Ey At All Bookstores 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO. New York 10 
5th Avenue, Redlands, California 




















American College 
F @] R U Ms: A Valued Magazine Bureau 


NIVERSITIES, colleges, and public 


of Opinion Since 1886 schools request us to make recom- 

mendations for head librarians and assist- 

FORUM, a monthly magazine of opinion, is de- ant librarians in all fields of library serv- 

signed to give the reader authoritative information ice. Salaries are excellent according to 
on the “‘pros’’ and ‘‘cons’’ of the vital issues of qualifications. 


the day, to highlight the conflicts of interest, the 


pressures at work in our complex society. HE American College Bureau operates 


in all divisions in the University and 


ach month FORUM presents articles of lasting : 
interest plus several features of great value to we —_ — the peomeyee A ome. 
students; debates from the Congressional Record, se Soacners Oren ponte ot h S = 
book reviews and comments. FORUM is indexed educational work from edb ool throug 
in The Readers’ Guide. Many librarians, recog- college and university. Both organizations 
nizing its importance, have ordered additional are excellently gameoee p Ld service 
copies to institutions that nee rarians for we 
: have a large library division and librar- 
One year $4.00 Two Years $7.00 ians are continually registering for ad- 


vancement. 
28 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, lil. 


OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 
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EVENTS PUBLISHING CO., 108 Wainut St., Phila. 6,Pa. 
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“Most Useful” 


he American 


+ + + + + & 


* 


Book of Days | 


By GEORGE W. DOUGLAS 
Revised by HELEN DOUGLAS COMPTON 
697p. $6.00 
“Most Useful” sums up the tone of scores of reviews that were written upon 
publication of the first edition of The American Book of Days in 1937 and 


through three reprintings. In this revised edition, eighty memorable events have 
been added and thirty, whose importance has dimmed, have been dropped. Ps 


Beginning with New Year’s Day, 550 events celebrated somewhere in 


America are described, one or more for each day in a 366-day year. Pearl 
Harbor, V-J Day, Valley Forge, Appomattox, and Yorktown appear chrono 
logically with the Mardi Gras, Mummers’ Parade, Tournament of Roses, All 
Fools’ Day, and St. Valentine’s Day. Birthdays of America’s great are included 
Susan B. Anthony, William Booth, John Singleton Copley, Dwight D. Fisen 
hower, Mary Baker Eddy, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Walt Whitman, etc. Many 
of the days are church feast days: Christmas, Yom Kippur, Greek Epiphany, 
Hanukkah, All Soul’s Day, and many special feast days of saints: St. Agnes, 
St. Francis and St. Patrick. 


Whatever the nature of the event, the book describes its origin and mean 


As one reviewer wrote, "A splendid reference book that can 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. * 950 University Avenue, New York 52 


ing, and suggests how and where celebrated. The origin and significance of the 
names of the months are also described and their positions traced on different 
calendars. Prior to 1752, the American Colonies celebrated New Year's Day on 
March 25 when it appeared on a calendar that was eleven days behind the sun 
It is one of many interesting facts the book discloses in both text and in appen 
dices: Calendar—Days of the Week—Rhymes of the Days and Seasons—Signs 
of the Zodiac—Holidays in the United States. 


also be classed as good reading." 
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Remarkable* 
Library Helper! 


These handsome pure white let- 
ters can be mounted almost any- 
where. Their eye-catching appeal 
and dignity grace shelves and 
displays of several large libra- 
ries. Write our Madison office 
for further details. Available in 
several sizes, too, for every pos- 
sible use. Write Today! 


112 S$. CARROLL ST., MADISON 3, Wis. 
82 WALLACE ST. NEW HAVEN 11, CONN. 











4 WORTHWHILE BOOKS FOR AGES 9? TO 12 





NEW YORK TODAY 
by Whalen and Baldwin. $2. 


More than 100 beautiful photographs illus- 
trate the easy text telling how people work 
and play in a big city, how they travel, how 
they get their food, what they make, and 
how they are protected by police and firemen. 


NEW YORK YESTERDAY 
by Whalen and West. $2. 


Fifty-eight large photographs picture early 
New York City, the days of the Indians, the 
Dutch rule of New Amsterdam, New York 
under an English King and following the 
Battle of Independence. 





“Occasions” 





Also 
A SPEECH FOR EVERY OCCASION—by Edgerton, 450p. $2.50. (A 1949 revised and 


enlarged edition) 





SHORT STORIES OF FAMOUS WOMEN 

by Pearl Wanamaker 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of 

Washington 

35 il. by Valenti Angelo. $2. 
Fascinating true life stories of Pocahontas, 
Priscilla, Anne Hutchinson, Betsy Ross, 
Molly Pitcher, Dolly Madison, Juliette Gor- 
don Low, Jane Addams, Helen Keller and 
twenty-four others. 


SHORT STORIES OF FAMOUS MEN 
by Reynolds and Mizell. 40 il. $2. 


An inspiring introduction to great heroes 
from Alexander to modern times. This new 
and enlarged edition includes Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Dwight D. Eisenhower, Douglas 
MacArthur and Chester W. Nimitz. 





include holidays, civic meetings, political meetings, professional, 


educational and religious meetings, sporting events and many others. 


ADULT EDUCATION—J wo new books by Angelica W. Cass 


1. HOW WE LIVE ($1.50) A text book for semi-literate adults who wish to 


learn English for their daily needs. 
2. YOUR FAMILY AND YOUR JOB ($1.25) Written to give literate begin- 


ners a better understanding of every day happenings. 





NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers . 67 Irving Place, New York 3. 
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BLACK MARKS 











AT THE POLLS 


IN HOUSING 


IN CHURCHES IN JOBS 
IN MOST EVERYTHING 


We in America Discriminate 














IN CHURCHES 


There IS 


NOT SO BLACK | ae 





IN UNIONS 


IN VARIOUS GROUPS 


Progress has been made. 


But the record is still black. It is reported 
in a new and important book: 


EQUALITY IN AMERICA 


The Issue of Minority Rights 


deHuszar 


It's the latest Reference Shelf 
compilation of authoritative 
pros and cons on a problem 
that vitally concerns us .. . 


and democracy. 


* 


Order from: 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N. Y. 


$1.75 








Complete list of titles in this volume 
of the Reference Shelf: 
INFLATION: ITS CAUSES AND CURES 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 
1948-1949 


DIRECT ELECTION OF THE PRESIDENT 


EQUALITY IN AMERICA: THE ISSUE 
OF MINORITY RIGHTS 


A BALANCE SHEET OF BRITISH 
SOCIALISM (A 1950 PUBLICATION) 


One other title still to be chosen 


The 6 books can be bought on subscription for $7.00 


Single copy price $1.75 
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British Children’s Story Books 


By-Janet Adam Smith * 


[Eprror’s Note: We wondered if 


nough British children's books were 


familiar to American librarians to warrant our using this article. A check 


with the CHILDERN’S CATALOG reveals that nine of 


tioned here have 
rating librarians.] 


I’ British boys and girls under eleven were 

to vote for their favorite character in fic- 
tion, their choice would probably fall on 
William. William is the hero of a whole 
series of books which Richmal Crompton has 
been writing for the last twenty years. Some 
of her titles explain his appeal: Wslliam 
the Bad, William the Outlaw, William in 
Trouble. William is the boy who is forever 
in hot water, but usually from the very best 
intentions. His plans to be helpful invariably 
land him in dirt, torn trousers, and the 
trouble with parents and teachers that chil- 
dren try to avoid for themselves, but delight 
to hear about when it concerns others. 
Grownups find little charm in the writing 
or the illustrations of the William books, and 
are only thankful that readers, at the age of 
eleven or twelve, do usually grow out of 
William. 

Another securely established hero more in 
favor with children than their elders is 
Biggles. He is an airman, the creation of 
Captain W. E. Johns, and for the last twenty 
years he has been cleaning up dirty work in 
every corner of the globe. During the war 
he managed to deal almost simultaneously 
with the Japanese in the Malay jungle and the 
Afrika Corps in the Western Desert; since 


* Authority on books for children. 
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one or more books 


the authors men- 
recommended by American collabo- 


1945 he has been kept busy by air-thieves, 
pirates, and underground Nazi gangs. Cap- 
tain Johns has another popular series about 
Worrals, a female flyer and indomitable para- 
chutist, as skilled as Biggles at nosing out 
villainy and liquidating the villains. All these 
stories are very simple, very unselfconscious, 
with naive characterization and the emphasis 
all on the adventure. 

Enid Blyton is a writer who rivals Richmal 
Crompton and W. E. Johns in popularity. 
She is difficult to classify as she has written 
about two hundred books in a variety of cate- 
gories: school stories, adventure stories, na- 
ture books, fantasy. She is probably best 
known as a popularizer of fairy tales, Bible 
stories, and of Jean de Brunhof's Babar series, 
of which she has produced a one-volume ver- 
sion in her own words. 


Arthur Ransome 

But while the William, Biggles, and Blyton 
books flourish in spite of the rather low opin- 
ion held of them by parents and librarians, 
they are easily outgrown. On the other hand, 
Arthur Ransome is approved and enjoyed by 
seniors as well as children, for he writes an 
excellent clear prose and has an imaginative 
insight into children’s natures as well as a 
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familiarity with their tastes and interests. He 
is not prolific like the other writers; his total 
of children’s books is no more than a dozen. 
He writes of children on holiday, engaged, 
not in daydream adventures with crooks and 
smugglers and spies, but in the kind of excit- 
ing activities that real children, with a little 
luck, might enjoy on a country holiday. The 
families of children in his books—who call 
themselves Swallows, Amazons, and Eels— 
camp, sail, climb mountains, skate, explore, 
search for rare birds. Tension is provided, 
not by the introduction of melodramatic vil- 
lains, but by situations that would spring 
naturally from the circumstances of such 
holidays: by a moorland fire, a sailing acci- 
dent, the activities of noisy egg-collectors or 
fussy great-aunts. Ransome has a wonderful 
gift of making technical subjects clear and 
fascinating — sailing, mining, map-reading, 
prospecting for minerals, managing carrier 
pigeons—and the backgrounds of his stories, 
the English Lake country and the Norfolk 
Broads, are so beautifully drawn as to give 
pleasure long after the details of the adven- 
ture have been forgotten. 

A similar concern for authentic background 
and accurate detail is shown by the authors 
of the immensely popular books about ponies 
and riding. There is no one author pre- 
eminent in this subject: Joanna Cannan, 
Monica Edwards, Katherine Hull and Pamela 
Whitlock, Mary Treadgold might be named, 
and several popular books about ponies have 
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Illustration for Escape to Persia by sixteen- 
year-old Pamela Whitlock. 
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ARTHUR RANSOMI 


been written by girls still at school. Riding 
is a very popular sport among English chil 
dren — especially girls — of the middle and 
upper classes; but these books are also avidly 
read by children who have never ridden a 
pony. Though the author's knowledge of 
horsemanship is usually beyond reproach, 
there is usually a strong element of wish 
fulfilment in the story: a child who cannot 
afford a pony miraculously finds an ownerless 
horse, gives him a home, and flashes to victory 
on his back at the next hunt races. 

Violet Needham’s popular romances are 
also made out of the stuff of daydreams. Her 
speciality is romance set in the imaginary 
European country of Flavonia: her Emerald 
Crown, Stormy Petrel, and House of the 
Paladin are juvenile counterparts to Anthony 
Hope’s famous Ruritanian romances, T/: 
Prisoner of Zenda and Rupert of Hentzau 
Children from England get involved in the 
doings of the royal house and help to restore 
the rightful heir (who is a schoolboy too). 
There is plenty of well described adventure 
involving passwords, stolen jewels, family 
curses, capture by revolutionaries, hairbreadth 
escapes; and only a very humorless critic 
would see in their subject matter a sinister 
taste for reaction. 

Ever since Tom Hughes wrote his famous 
story of life at Dr. Arnold's Rugby, Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays, school stories have had 
a steady popularity in England. They are 


(Continued on page 226) 
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What Is a Good Book?’ 


By Marianne C. Kinsey t 


? ae of the first principles of research is 
definition of terms, and so we discover 
by a consensus of dictionary opinion that a 
“book” is a number of sheets of paper, bound 
or stitched together, whether blank, written, 
or printed, used for any purpose ; and “good” 
is that which yields a form of satisfaction, 
physical, mental, or moral. Therefore, if one 
derives a degree of satisfaction from the cen- 
templation of a perfectly blank notebook, one 
has discovered that chimera, a ‘good book.” 

Obviously that old saw, “One man’s meat 
is another man’s poison,’ applies most aptly 
to the selection of a good book. If we had 
endless time at our disposal to read, or at 
least to glance through, every book published, 
we might at the end compile quite a bibliog- 
raphy of books which we consider good. 
Since, however, the pressure of duties allows 
little enough time for reading, we are led to 
rely on that most capricious of mistresses— 
the opinion of our fellows. 

All of us have read books which we con- 
sider a waste of time on the part of author, 
publisher, and reader alike. In order to avoid 
such disappointments in the future, we are 
all too inclined to check the nearest list rather 
than to depend on our own judgment. 

Of the hundreds of new titles published 
each month, a few may reach the best seller 
lists. Does this mean that only those few are 
good books? While we are checking those 
lists it might be well to keep in mind that 
the enthusiasm of publisher and book club 
may be in direct proportion to the financial 
return desired. The fact that “everyone” is 
reading it may mean, not that everyone has 
good taste, but that no one has. Any book 
that is alloted a large advertising budget, 
selected by a book club (of which there are 
nearly sixty), serialized or condensed in a 
Magazine, reviewed in the most widely circu- 
lated newspapers and periodicals, is on the 
road to best-sellerdom, regardless of who the 
author is or what he has written. The appear- 
ance of a title on the best-seller list is not 
necessarily an indication of the quality of the 
book ; it is merely an indication of the quan- 
,* Adapted from a panel address before the Institute on 
Library Service for Burlington, Camden, and Gloucester 
Counties, Haddonfield, New Jersey, May 13, 1949. 


+ Assistant. Librarian in charge of Service of Adults, 
Monmouth County, New Jersey, Library. 
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tity disposed of. Many worth-while books, 
from both the literary and the entertainment 
point of view, appear on such lists, but the 
public must not delude itself into the belief 
that a// are of outstanding merit. 

We are so accustomed to being told what 
toothpaste will glamorize our smile; what 
cigarette uses the best tobacco; what soap 
powder will keep us white for life; what 
book will bring us exciting, lusty, vigorous 
adventure through the best pages ever written 
in any language since the invention of print- 
ing; that we are all in danger of completely 
submerging that tiny conscience—our critical 
sense. Too often we experience a feeling of 
shame when we heartily dislike a book all the 
reviewers mentioned in superlatives. We be- 
lieve ourselves to be at fault and forget that 
a book which we ourselves rate ‘‘good’’ at one 
time may be quite “‘bad”’ at others. On a hot 
summer day I am much more inclined to con- 
sider a mystery or a love story a good book 
than a treatise on the conservation of natural 
resources, but on a brisk winter day when I 
am brimming with vitality, I can read, and 
thoroughly enjoy, that same book on conser- 
vation, when the mystery or love story would 
seem insipid. Chesterton said, “There is a 
great deal of difference between the eager 
man who wants to read a book, and the tired 
man who wants a book to read.” 

There seem to be two distinct schools of 
thought among librarians: the ‘make ‘em eat 
bread”’ school, which attempts to educate the 
reader to better things; and the ‘‘let em eat 
cake’’ school, which believes that any reading 
is better than none. The two theories could 
be discussed for days, with many cogent 
points on each side. In a large library system 
the individual librarian has not that intimate 
knowledge of the tastes of the borrower 
which is often found in the small community 
library. It is in the small library that the 
librarian can exert the most pressure for the 
“make ‘em eat bread” school. If that librar- 
ian is well qualified to direct the reading of 
her public, there is no doubt that great good 
can be done. But while human nature re- 
mains the same, it is questionable whether the 
librarian is completely free from foisting her 
own opinions and tastes on the person she is 
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trying to direct. Longfellow made the state- 
ment that “Many people judge the power of 
a book by the shock it gives their feelings.” 
If, however, the reader wants to have his feel- 
ings shocked, that book which accomplishes 
such an end is, in his opinion, a good book, 
regardless of the principles held by the librar- 
ian who hands it to him. 

We often hear the plaintive cry, ‘I haven't 
time to read,” voiced by librarian as well as 
patron. Would it not be more truthful to say, 
“IT haven't time to read the things you feel I 
should read"? Few of us are qualified to set 
up standards by which the merit of a particu- 
lar book may be judged. Styles in literature 
change as surely as styles of dress, and that 
book which our fathers enjoyed seems un- 
speakably dull to us. The man who is fasci- 
nated by Zane Grey is unlikely to feel the 
same about Tolstoi, but who can say which is 
the better book for the reader? Some women 
wear slacks, some prefer shorts, while others 
would not be seen in either! 

Since we are all anxious not to waste time 
on the mediocre, how shall we decide what 
makes a book “good” when authors, critics, 
reviewers, and readers throughout the cen- 
turies have been in disagreement on the sub- 
ject? In this age of formula, we are once 
more thrown back on our own devices. In the 
words of Bronson Alcott, “That is a good 
book which is opened with expectation and 
closed with profit.” 


A Book Week exhibit in the library of the 
John Burroughs School, Ladue, Missouri, 
featured regional literature of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, based on the Rivers of 


America series. 
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BRITISH CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
(Continued from page 224) 

nearly all about boarding schools. They are 
read with avidity by boys and girls whose 
parents have never dreamt of sending them 
anywhere but to the local day school. The 
outstanding school story writers today are 
probably Ganby Hadath and L. A. G. Strong 
(also a novelist for adults). These writers 
take pains to make their schools true to life; 
they do not depend entirely for their excite 
ment on the crooks, spies, and close-fought 
cricket matches that are the commonplace of 
the genre; they do tackle some of the real 
problems of boys at school—the unpopularity 
of the boy who is too cocksure and gifted, 
the difficulties when two schools with differ 
ent traditions combine. Cecil Day Lewis, 
better known for his poetry and criticism, has 
written one first-class story about schoolboys, 
though most of the action takes place out of 
school hours. The boys in The Osterbury In 
cident (an adaptation of the story of the film 
Nous Les Gosses) are extremely natural and 
their conversations are a brilliant reproduc 
tion of the talk on any school playground 


Of recent years several books have success 
fully combined the telling of a story with an 
insight into some profession or way of life 
Noel Streatfield has in this way revealed the 
mysteries of training to be a ballet dancer, 
an actress, a tennis champion. In The First 
Tripper, Peter Dawlish initiates his readers 
into life in the merchant navy; Kitty Barne 
describes a musician's training in She Shall 
Have Music, and a kennel owner's in May / 
Keep Dogs? 

The British, however, who created Alice in 
Wonderland and The Wind in the Willows, 
have not entirely deserted fancy for fact 
Mary Norton is a writer who very success- 
fully, in The Magic Bedknob and Bonfire: 
and Broomsticks, mixes up real life and 
magic, and proves that a witch can be per- 
fectly at home in a twentieth-century setting. 
Eric Linklater, known for his widely trans- 
lated Juan in America, Private Angelo, and 
other novels, has written one very successful 
children’s fantasy called Wind across the 
Moon. But our best writer in this line is 
certainly the poet Walter de la Mare, whose 
Three Royal Monkeys—originally written for 
his own children but republished three years 
ago—has, like all the best fairy tales, some- 
thing of the quality of the enduring myth. 
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Building a Book Collection for Service 
By Dorothy M. McAllister * 


Ww agree with McDiarmid that “Library 

finance, personnel, and book resources 
should be directed toward one central goal 
—service to the community.” ' Even with an 
increase in personnel and a larger book 
budget, however, we found that our service 
was not what it should be. Our book collec- 
tion compared favorably in number with 
those of other institutions in the same class 
size. Our card catalog had been checked with 
Shaw's A List of Books for College Libraries 
and with subject lists in various fields, and 
the needed books secured. 

Nevertheless, we continued to get requests 
for books which were currently charged out, 
long overdue, at bindery, lost, or missing. 
We began to realize that though our book 
collection was adequate when measured by 
certain approved yardsticks, it was not meet- 
ing the specific needs of the students and 
faculty of Howard University. It was evident 
it had failed to keep abreast of the demands 
created by increased student enrollment, new 
courses, new teachers, and new methods of 
instruction. 

We asked ourselves: What are we doing 
now to build an adequate book collection ? 
What other methods can be used to improve 
the service and build a book collection to 
meet the needs of faculty and students? Our 
methods called for selection by the teachers 
of titles based on the needs of their courses 
and research, and submission of these to the 
librarian for ordering, and selection by the 
librarian and the library staff of titles based 
on their knowledge of the objectives of the 
library and of the curricula being offered. 
The new method planned to supplement 
these old methods was a thorough study of 
all call slips for books not supplied and a 
building up of these areas in the book collec- 
tion. 

The procedure used for collecting and 
studying these call slips for books not sup- 
plied was as follows: 

1. All call slips for books not supplied were 
kept for each day. 


2. The following day these slips were dated and 
Sorted into two groups: “lost or missing” (no 


* Supervisor, Circulation Department, Howard Univer- 
sity Library, Washington, D.C. 


"McDiarmid, E. W. The Library Survey, p. 119. 
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records of charge and book not on shelf), and 
“out’’ (at bindery or currently charged out). 

3. Missing or lost books were searched for and 
call numbers checked for accuracy, on second day. 

4. Out books checked for additional 
copies. 

5. If book was located, the reader was notified. 

6. Call slips were filed by call number in the 
two groups— '‘missing’’ and “‘out.”’ 

For every missing book not located, a card 
marked “temporarily missing” was filed in the clas- 
sified file. This card contained the call number, 
accession number, date, and number of other copies 
available in stacks. 

8. When the calls for any single book reached 
three, the call slip was withdrawn and the book 
considered for purchase. 

9. If the demand had reached three calls in a 
week or less, the book was called in, if out, and 
put on reserve. If book was lost or missing, the 
teacher making the assignment was informed. 

10. The intensity of the demand, the nature of 
the assignment, the date of publication, and the 
availability of the book determined whether it was 
to be ordered and the number of copies. 


were 


Finding the Weak § pots 


The classified file of call slips for out and 
missing books made it possible to know at any 
time in what specific fields of knowledge, or 
for what particular book, there had been un- 
satisfied requests. In other words, this file 
showed where our book collection was weak- 
est, our service poorest. It served, therefore, 
as the basis for ordering and building up the 
collection. A record based on this file was 
kept of the number of unsatisfied requests, 
different titles requested, titles ordered, titles 
out of print, titles put on reserve, and new 
titles purchased in the field. For example, 
this record showed that during the fall quar- 
ter there were thirty-nine unsatisfied requests 
for eight different titles in the field of psy- 
chology. Of these eight titles, one was put on 
reserve and six marked for purchase. As two 
of those marked for purchase were out of 
print, only four were actually ordered. This 
figure seems a small percentage of books pur- 
chased to meet the demand. However, as a 
large number of the requests were for par- 
ticular titles, duplicate copies of these were 
ordered. 

If a book was not available, other titles 
were substituted, or added copies purchased 
of available titles requested. Also, it was not 
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thought advisable to purchase some titles be- 
cause the material was obsolete. Instead, new 
titles in the field were added. In psychology 
twenty-two additional new titles were added 
to the collection in the fall quarter. Some- 
times the demand for one book was aug- 
mented because that was the only book on 
that subject. Thus, when the number of 
books purchased on the general subject was 
increased, the pressure was relieved on one 
or two titles and the book collection im- 
proved also. That was the experience with 
the book on penicillin, Yellow Magic, by 
Ratcliffe. 


How It Worked Out 


Was our method of building an adequate 
book collection by studying the unsatisfied 
requests and purchasing the books indicated 
by them paying dividends and actually im- 
proving the service? If it was, there should 
have been a decrease in the number of un- 
satisfied requests. For the fall and winter 
quarters, records were kept by classes of the 
number of books supplied and the number 
not supplied, and the percentage of those not 
supplied in each class was computed. The 
table shows that except for the 500’s, 600’s, 
900’s, there was a marked decline in the 
books not supplied in all classes. 


Comparison of Percentages of Books 
Not Supplied for the Fall and 
Winter Quarters 


Class Fall Winter 
000 0 0 
100 15 9 
200 14 9 
300 8 6 
400 10 9 
500 25 24 
600 11 
700 17 
800 14 11 
900 7 7 


The explanation for the continuing high 
percentage of unsupplied books in the 500’s 
was that it was impossible to discuss the as- 
signment in physical science with the teacher 
until the beginning of the winter quarter. 
Then it was too late to get the books ordered 
and on reserve for that quarter. With the 
spring quarter a reading list of about forty 
titles, with some duplicates, was prepared 
and the books put on three-day reserve. In 
the spring quarter the unsatisfied requests 
dropped to 7 per cent. There was no drop 
of unsatisfied requests in the 600’s because 
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the book in demand was the textbook, which 
every student was required to purchase. 


Planning Replaces Buying 


In some instances it was not necessary to 
purchase more books in order to cut down 
the unsatisfied requests, but only to find out 
the assignment and organize our resources to 
meet the demand. This was the case with 
calls for books in physical education and 
aesthetics. The assignment was to bring in 
definitions of “health” and “‘beauty.”” It was 
only necessary to locate six to eight books 
with these definitions and hold them at the 
desk for a few days for use in the library only 

A study of the books not supplied has 
many advantages for the library. First, the 
number of books not supplied measures a 
curately the service to the readers and indi- 
cates where the service fails. Secondly, the 
books not supplied reveal the fields in which 
the collection is inadequate. Thus, the slips 
for these books may serve as a buying or sele 
tion guide for the acquisitions librarian in 
building up particular fields. Thirdly, the 
number and frequency of calls for a book 
measure the intensity of the demand and in 
dicate the number of copies needed. Fourthly, 
by studying and trying to correct the points 
at which the service breaks down, we improve 
the service and thus our relationships with 
faculty and students. Students and faculty 
blame the library if books are not available 
even though the instructor has failed to take 
the necessary steps to provide them. When 
the librarian can overcome this failure, stu 
dents and faculty respect him more. Fifthly, 
the accuracy of the card catalog as a key to the 
book collection is improved. Discrepancies 
and errors in call numbers in the catalog and 
shelf list or in the marking of the books are 
discovered and reported to the catalog de- 
partment for correction. Lost or missing 
books for which cards are still in the catalog 
ate reported to the catalog department and 
the records corrected. This feature is very 
important when inventories are infrequent. 

The full benefits of this method of build- 
ing the book collection and improving the 
service cannot be won through the work of 
the circulation staff alone. The head librarian 
and the staffs in acquisitions and cataloging 
must understand and appreciate the urgency 
of ordering and processing the books re 
quested. Without their cooperation the plan 
cannot function effectively. 
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Radio Book Reviewing— 


By Russell E. Bidlack * 


HE art of reviewing books over the air 
is being studied the hard way by Uni- 
versity of Michigan library school students. 
They are learning by doing. Although this 
practical approach is not new, it has demand- 
ed an unusually large amount of study and 
experimentation. The students have been 
forced to meet the rather exacting standards 
of a commercial station which offered a 
choice spot in its schedule to a program that 
could compete with its other offerings. 

In February 1948 local station WHRV 
offered the university fifteen minutes each 
week for a book review program, and it was 
suggested that library science students assume 
the responsibility of developing the project. 

The first reaction of the library science 
department to the idea of incorporating such 
a venture into an already overcrowded cur- 
riculum, was one of skepticism. Yet the 
faculty recognized that here was a long- 
hoped-for opportunity to give students a 
working knowledge of an increasingly im- 
portant aspect of library publicity. 

Accordingly the proposition was placed 
before the class in book selection. The pro- 
gram was to be carried on as a voluntary, 
extracurricular undertaking; the students 
themselves were to be book selectors, plan- 
ners, and performers. Initial books reviewed 
were to be those of current interest which 
class members had recently read. The radio 
program director for the university, on invi- 
tation, attended a meeting of the class, de- 
scribed what was hoped for, explained some 
of the technical details involved. and prom- 
ised to help. As a professional broadcaster. 
he was successful in presenting the challenge 
afforded in launching a cultural-educational 
program which would have to hold its own 
on a commercial station. 


They Decide to Try It 


Interest—of a somewhat passive sort, it 
must be confessed—was shown by a major- 
ity of the class. A few students volunteered 
to take an active part, on a trial basis, and 
formed themselves into a committee to work 
with the radio program director. The success 
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of the program itself was responsible for 
winning additional converts. 

Since WHRV made the time available 
without charge, the station manager insisted 
that the programs be of standard commercial 
quality. In this respect, perhaps, the students 
were required to exert more ingenuity than 
are participants in many similar experiments. 

During preparation of the first broadcast, 
it was assumed that a fifteen-minute book 
review program would consist ordinarily of 
about three carefully written reviews to be 
read by those students whose voices and 
delivery were best suited to the radio. With 
this type of show in mind, reviews were pre- 
pared and rendered, and a recording was 
made and submitted to WHRV. But the 
expected approval was not forthcoming. In- 
stead, the committee chairman was told that 
a commercial station could not afford to use a 
recording which had no more listener-ap- 
peal than the sample presented. The station 
manager pointed out that only experts could 
follow script and at the same time inject en- 
thusiasm and vitality into their voices. Any 
listener would know at the end of the first 
sentence that the reviewers were reading, and 
even though he might be interested in the 
books being described, he would hardly make 
the effort to consider what was being said. 
It was suggested that the group try again, 
using no scripts, and make it a panel dis- 
cussion. 

Most library school students have had very 
little radio experience and the thought of 
going on the air without a script frightens 
them thoroughly. So the group compromised 
and decided to use prepared questions and 
answers. The result was an improvement, 
but it was still evident to any listener that 
they were reading from notes. The station 
manager said, “Still below standard quality.” 

Most of the students were thoroughly dis- 
couraged at this point, but the chairman 
urged them to try again. Three reluctant 
members of the class consented to make a 
final attempt, this time with neither script 
nor notes. The station manager suggested 
that before making a recording, they just sit 
around the table for fifteen minutes and talk 
about their books in order to become relaxed. 
After the discussion had started, and without 
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the students’ knowledge, the microphone was 
turned on. At the end of fifteen minutes the 
recording was played back. It was obvious 
that a show had been produced which 
sounded neither stilted nor lifeless. WHRV 
allotted a regular fifteen minutes each Tues- 
day evening, and this recording was used as 
the first show. 


Enthusiasm Mounts 

Since its successful debut on the air the 
library class has carried the project forward 
with enthusiasm. An arrangement was made 
with local bookstores whereby students could 
borrow new books for review purposes, and 
there are indications that quite a large radio 
audience has been reached. 

The usual program, “About Books,” in- 
cludes the university radio program director, 
who acts as moderator, with two or three stu- 
dents who have read a like number of books. 
The fifteen minutes is divided among the 
books and each reviewer attempts to tell 
enough about the author and subject of his 
book to interest potential readers. Occasion- 
ally the whole period is devoted to one book, 
with different readers presenting individual 
reactions and criticisms. A few discussions 
have centered around general literary sub- 
jects, such as detective stories and recent plays 
appearing in book form. One very interest- 
ing show was devoted to Church censorship 
in the field of literature, with a Protestant 
minister and a Catholic priest, both students 
of library science, presenting divergent views. 

Of course, each book demands a different 
approach. Sometimes the author requires 
elaborate discussion, occasionally an explana- 
tion of the title goes a long way toward de- 
scribing the book, and often the subject is 
discussed and a comparison made with simi- 
lar publications. Usually mention is made as 
to the type of reader for whom the author 
wrote. Contrasts in opinion and the different 
points of view expressed by the students con- 
tribute to the spontaneity and freshness to 
which the broadcast probably owes its success. 

The discussion is carried forward in a 
question-answer manner, with the moderator 
keeping the program moving and making 
sure it goes on and off the air at the right 
second. The interrogation is not left entirely 
to the moderator, for each reviewer makes 
an effort to participate actively in the entire 
program, not waiting merely for his turn. 

The show is not rehearsed, though the 
participants spend fifteen or twenty minutes 
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with the moderator before going on the air. 
In order that the reviewer may direct in some 
way the line of discussion which he deems 
appropriate for his particular book, he usu- 
ally mentions some possible questions at this 
time. Unexpected queries always come up 
during the discussion, however, and asser- 
tions are made and conclusions drawn which 
were not considered previously. 

Those who have contributed to the pro 
gram have learned many principles of broad 
casting in general, and of radio book review 
ing in particular. For instance, they have 
found that author and title must be repeated 
many times during the discussion, or the 
listener will fail to remember them. In a 
written review the reader can always glance 
at the heading to be reminded, but in a 
radio review the listener must rely upon repe 
tition. To repeat author and title is one of 
the most difficult points to remember while 


on the air. 

It has been found unwise to quote from 
the book being reviewed, because the listen 
er finds it difficult to distinguish the review 
er’s comments from the lines which he reads, 
and again, peop!te do not like being “read 
to.”’ Poetry is a possible exception. 


What Kind of Book? 


One of the first considerations in the selec 
tion of books has been to choose those about 
which the reviewer can be generally enthu 
siastic, for sincere enthusiasm is contagious 
and holds the listener. For this reason the 
person who arranges the show leaves the 
choice of books to the participants. This 
freedom of selection has made it difficult 
sometimes to plan programs around specifi 
subjects, so a planning committee began 
work this year. By arranging shows several 
weeks in advance around a particular subject, 
more correlation has been achieved. 

One of the most frequent questions re 
ceived from those not familiar with the show 
is: “Since these people are not professional 
critics, how are they able to produce an in- 
teresting broadcast by merely talking extem- 
poraneously about something they happen to 
have been reading?’ Usually the person has 
in mind such scholarly productions as “In 
vitation to Learning’ and “The Chicago 
Roundtable,”’ which they assume the students 
are attempting to emulate. The answer is 
simply that they do not pretend to be author 
ities (though their ability to discuss books 

(Continued on page 232) 
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The Patron 


Takes Over 


By Alma L. Gray * 


HE adults in the immediate neighbor- 
hood have not made full use of the 
branch library. Some cf them never come 
into it. For some time the staff has been 
aware of this situation and has used a few of 
the obvious methods of attracting them— 
posters and book displays in and near the li- 
brary, booklists to clubs and groups, postals 
announcing new titles, etc. But what of the 
couple who live three doors away, who see 
hordes of children tramping in and out daily 
-who believe that the library is for children 
only? What about the large family in the 
next block? The mother could possibly use 
our books on sewing and budget-cooking. 
Then there is the young matron who comes 
in, goes directly to the cookbook shelves, 
chooses one, and goes right away again. Mr. 
Brown in the next block can be seen on the 
doorstep tinkering with an old radio or an 
electric iron. Miss Moore across the street 1s 
a teacher. As soon as she enters the library 
she heads for the education section, but does 
not seem to be quite aware of the possibilities 
of a vacation in winter (by book, that is). 
This is a congested neighborhood. The 
houses have a crowded look; on a warm day 
there are children pouring all over the steps 
onto the sidewalks. There is no playground 
near by. The library is their only recourse. 
Does the mother realize what the library has 
to offer her child? Does she realize that the 
library has books to help her children? The 
staff decided to do something about these and 
like cases with which most librarians are 
familiar. 


What to Do 

The library staff discussed the possibilities 
of an open house, a book fair, or some sort of 
program for adults only. They settled on an 
open house with emphasis on individual in- 
terests. The staff would try to answer the 
question, “What is there for me in the 
branch?” 

Since most of the adults in the neighbor- 
hood work away from home, Sunday was 
chosen as an ideal day—a day to “dress up” 
and seek something different. Having no 
funds in the budget for refreshments, the 
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staff consented to contribute individually to a 
menu of punch and cookies. 

What of the program? Since the best, as 
well as the least expensive, kind of publicity 
is a satisfied patron, why not let some of the 
actual adult users tell others about books they 
have used successfully to fill some need in 
their everyday life? The program would 
stress how-to-do books, family interests, and 
recreation. Thus the staff at once agreed on 
patrons who could stand before an audience 
and say: “I used this book to make the hat 
I'm wearing,” ‘I entertained my club by fol- 
lowing suggestions in this little volume,” “I 
visited this place mentioned in this book and 
brought back this water from one of the gla- 
ciers,” or, ‘My child didn’t make friends 
easily—I read this book and it helped me to 
help him,” “I found reading this novel a 
most satisfying experience, and I'd like to tell 
you why. ...’” Most of those who were asked 
to appear on the program answered, “I’m no 
speaker, but I'm interested, and I'll do it,” or 
“T never could speak in public, but I'll try it.” 
(Incidentally, here was a good opportunity 
to introduce to them the books on public 
speaking. ) 

The staff members submitted forms and 
styles for the physical printed program. 
There were also printed bookmarks with the 
name and title of each staff member, with the 
heading: YOUR BRANCH STAFF. The librar- 
ian went from door to door inviting the 
adults in the block. The children were given 
programs to take home to their parents. An- 
nouncements were made in P.T.A.’s and 
churches near the branch. One of the news- 
papers carried a story. A few programs were 
mailed to patrons who had not been in the 
library for some time. 

Now for the Red Letter Day! The librar- 
ian spoke briefly on the object of the pro- 
gram, then introduced each staff member by 
name (one of the pages had handed each per- 
son a bookmark at the door). While the 
branch is not highly departmentalized, the 
staff members do have specific jobs. The pa- 
trons were urged to know the library staff and 
to have a chat with members after the pro- 
gram. Then the librarian introduced speakers 
on the program. 
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The patrons took over and the program 
began with the Family Circle. One of the 
readers who brings her children and others to 
the weekly story hour and helps them select 
their books from the Parent’s Collection told 
about the pleasures she had derived from 
helping her children pick out their books. 
She took several of the books, told what they 
were about and to what ages they appealed 
and why. From books on children’s reading, 
she gave a few ideas she had found useful in 
guiding her children’s reading. A second 
patron who has worked with child study 
groups introduced books dealing with family 
life and problems ranging from child care 
through marriage and popular psychology. 


Style and Travel 


Fashion Hints were suggested by a seam- 
stress in the community. She discussed books 
on sewing—style, colors, and fabrics, hat and 
accessory making. She had made the chic hat 
she was wearing—followed directions in one 
of the library books. As an interlude, a young 
college student recited an original poem 
which had won a prize in a contest sponsored 
by a local newspaper. The branch, at the 
time, had cooperated by having materials 
available for those competing. 

Far-away Places were ushered in by the 
playing of a phonograph record by that name. 
This patron had not only brought his own 
record, but he had brought along whale tusks, 
whale oil, and other mementoes of his travels 
in Alaska about which he talked with books 
on that subject. 

Then came Fun Time. ‘Parties are so 
much fun to give when they are well 
planned,” said this mother. Then she kept 
the audience entranced while she held up vol- 
ume after volume and described how useful 
each one was for large parties, small parties, 
banquets, decorations, and games — parties 
for adults and parties for children, parties for 
schools and parties for churches, in fact, par- 
ties for any occasion. She cited the reason for 
dull parties, and pointed out that planned 
parties are never dull. She had found just the 
book to show her how to give her little girl 
a weekly “company day.” She certainly made 
everyone feel he daren’t give a party without 
consulting a book! 

No program, the staff felt, could be com- 
plete without a Best Seller. Thus, a minister 
reviewed The Big Fisherman. He pointed 
out that the clergy are always gratified when 
a book comes out about some Biblical charac- 
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ter or incident; then he told the story of the 
book, showing its timeliness today. 

While some of the visitors browsed around 
and chose books to carry home, two others 
presided over tables with punch and cookies 
which were made from a recipe in a library 
cookbook. 

Before the program began one of the staff 
members kept a guest book. This list will be 
used for future programs, or for individuals 
who expressed interest in a special field. 

More than half the adults present took a 
book home, and the staff is gratified with the 
number of adults who have returned to join 
the library since the program. The staff be 
lieves more firmly than ever that the patron 
who can tell another about some book he has 
used to fill some need is good publicity. The 
staff feels that, to some extent, it has answered 
the query of the Branch neighbors: “What is 
there for me in the branch library?” Further 
more, here were really good lessons in book 
presentation, from which the staff could 
profit ! 


So 8 
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without script sometimes makes them sound 
like authorities). Furthermore, they are only 
attempting to tell ordinary readers like them 
selves about the current and not-so-current 
publications they have found interesting 
Though most of the books chosen are rela- 
tively new, reprints and older editions are 
often included. 

During the summer of 1948 two addition- 
al stations began carrying the show. Each 
Friday afternoon a live broadcast was given 
over the University of Michigan station, 
WUOM, which was carried simultaneously 
over WKAR, the Michigan State College 
station. A recording was made which was 
used by WHRV on Sunday. Beginning in 
October, two more stations, WFIN of Find- 
lay, Ohio, and WRZE of York, Pennsylvania, 
asked to carry the broadcast, and a few 
months ago stations WMRP of Flint, Michi- 
gan, and WDET of Detroit made the same 
request. Copies of the recording are mailed 
out to these stations each week. 

Though students are hesitant about taking 
part when the plan is first presented to them, 
after they have once participated they are 
nearly always anxious to appear again. They 
realize that this project is giving potential 
librarians very valuable experience in a form 
of “library propagandizing,”’ which is going 
to be used more and more in the future. 
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Diversified Industries—Library Training 


By Jane B. 


ROM the local level to the national notch 
there is tall talk about the shortage of li- 
brarians and the urgency for recruiting. Re- 
cruiting is necessary at all levels. The new 
program in the Type I library schools will 
take care of the professional staff but that will 
necessitate more recruiting and training for 
the routine work of the library. One of the 
urgent questions now before the library pro- 
fession is—Where and how can the nonpro- 
fessional staff most efficiently be trained ? 

With the present shortage of librarians, in 
many libraries the nonprofessionals outnum- 
ber the professionals. For this reason, the 
nonprofessional staff should be carefully 
chosen and trained so they will feel a sincere 
interest in the library and the services it 
should give to the public. Since the library 
schools are supplying the professional librar- 
ians, the rest must be trained by the irdividu- 
al libraries or by some larger cooperative 
enterprise. 

If the individual library is to train its non- 
professional staff, a careful plan should be 
worked out in order to give them the maxi- 
mum training in a short time and develop a 
genuine interest in the work. Perhaps a 
streamlined training class might do it. But if 
the local high school can be interested, this 
training can be worked out during the last 
two years of high school. 

The high school that offers a diversified 
industries course can correlate the library 
training with it. At the end of the second 
year of high school, those interested in library 
work are interviewed by the librarian and se- 
lected according to their interests and ability, 
as well as personality qualifications. 

The minimum high school subjects with 
the number of years’ study required are: Eng- 
lish (4), modern language (2), United 
States history (1), science, including biology 
(2), civics (1), typing (2), stenography 
(1). During the last two years of high 
school, the student works at the library fifteen 
hours a week. She is marked by the librarian 
on this work just as on her other studies. She 
receives five credits for this work. 

The course is planned around a core course 
which is taken by the diversified industries 

* Supervisor of School Libraries, Bureau of Public and 
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students. In this course they study type, 
printing, and the physical make-up of the 
book. Other students going into the local 
printing shops or the newspaper need the 
same core course. The library students work 
at the library doing correlated jobs. They 
collate books—observing the physical make- 
up of the book, type, paper, binding, pub- 
lishers, dates, and editions. This unit ends 
with a visit to a printing shop to see a book 
printed and assembled from beginning to 
end. 

In the core course some time is spent on 
mechanical drawing. The library students 
follow this in their work at the library with 
lettering on books, making signs, and event- 
ually poster work. Along with typing and 
stenography, the student takes dictation and 
types letters, bills, book orders, and catalog 
cards while working at the library. The course 
in business arithmetic can also be correlated. 

The English teacher allows the library stu- 
dent to read and give reports on books recom- 
mended by the librarian that will give an en- 
riched background and more understanding 
of library work. This can include such books 
as McMurtrie’s Wings for Words, Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart’s My Story, and Lucile Fargo’s 
Marian-Martha. 

During the senior year, time is spent in 
each department of the library, so the student 
knows the routine work of each department. 
She is aware of the mechanics of the work 
and also the importance of each department 

Loan, Reference, Children’s Room, Order, 
and Cataloging. 

In the diversified industries courses the stu- 
dents are-paid by the hour for the fifteen 
hours a week that they work in their prospec- 
tive industries. The library pays the same 
rate as the local shops and stores. The high 
school keeps the library informed about this 
rate of pay. 

Upon high school graduation, the diversi- 
fied industries student is prepared to accept a 
position in the library. She is well trained for 
a nonprofessional position without having to 
spend more time before she can earn a salary. 
Sometimes the student then decides to go on 
to teachers’ or junior college. In this case 
she eventually becomes a professional librar- 
ian, who has had good fundamental training. 
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A Working Combination: Professionals 


and Volunteers 
By Suzanne McLaurin Connell * 


OLUNTEERS have played an important 
role at the Veterans Administration 
Hospital in Richmond, Virginia, since its 
opening in 1944 and have proved their worth 
and usefulness beyond all question. Occa- 
sionally one hears of a conflict between vol- 
unteers and professional librarians and some- 
times the latter, if they have not worked with 
volunteers, resent their presence and view 
their work with antagonism. But such an 
attitude is not at all necessary. 

This hospital, with approximately 3,000 
beds, has a population predominantly of 
neurosurgical, orthopedic, amputee, neuro- 
psychiatric, and paraplegic patients; about 
1,000 civilian employees; a large detachment 
of enlisted men and WACS; and officer per- 
sonnel — medical and administrative staffs. 
The regular library staff consisted of three 
librarians—not enough to maintain a busy 
patients’ library and a medical library on a 
twelve-hour-day, seven-day-week basis and, 
in addition, give complete book cart service 
on the wards. Volunteers were needed and 
they gave excellent help. 





All volunteers who worked here when this 
was an Army hospital were members of the 
various Red Cross service groups. The Grey 
Ladies visited the wards with the book carts 
or made special visits to contact new patients, 
deliver requests, search for overdue books, 
and talk to patients about the library’s serv- 


* Chief Librarian, Veterans Administration Hospital, 
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ices; the Staff Aides worked in the library, 
circulating books, shelving books, sending 
overdue and reserve notices to personnel, 
making posters and displays, and processing 
new books. In addition we were fortunate in 
having the services of professionals from the 
Richmond Public Library, Medical College of 
Virginia, Virginia State Library, and other 
libraries in Richmond, who acted as Red 
Cross Staff Aides on Sundays and at nights 
from six until nine. It is no exaggeration to 
say that we could not have functioned with 
out the help given by these workers. 


The Gold Ladies 


When the Veterans Administration as 
sumed control of the hospital in 1946, a new 
corps of volunteers was added—the Gold 
Ladies of the American Legion Auxiliary, 
who work both on wards and in the library 
Many of our Grey Ladies have been here 
since 1944; many of the Gold Ladies have 
worked steadily since 1946. With the Vet 
erans Administration our need was as great 
as before, although the staff now consisted 
of four librarians and the population of the 
hospital had dropped. Ward visits had to be 
made just as frequently for the smaller num 
ber of patients and, also, a new group had 
arrived, bringing new problems. These were 
the tuberculosis patients, who had to be 
isolated from the others and, consequently, 
had to have a separate collection of books 
In addition, the medical library had become 
especially busy because of the residency train 
ing program established by the Veterans Ad 
ministration, and one librarian was needed 
for medical reference work at all times. So 
our volunteers were as valuable now as they 
had been before. 


Volunteers to the Rescue 
During a recent personnel crisis when the 
library staff dropped from four to two be 
cause of the transfer of two librarians. our 
volunteers especially rallied to the cause. 
Many worked long hours overtime; all made 
a particular effort to be present and on time. 
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Many, after working on the wards, returned 
to the library and stayed late, processing new 
books, typing, or working at the circulation 
desk. 

In addition to the established corps of vol- 
unteer workers assigned to the library, we 
have been fortunate in attracting the interest 
of individuals. A former Richmond school- 
teacher volunteers every Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday afternoon. Patients and pa- 
tients’ wives have given freely of their time. 
This has resulted in pleasure for themselves 
and help for the staff. 

Another group which should be mentioned 
are members of voluntary corps not assigned 
to the library but who have been interested 
in it and have served it. For instance, there 
is the Red Cross Canteen Corps, which has 
served refreshments for coffee hours and 
“Meet the Author” programs. Individual 
Grey Ladies or Gold Ladies on shopping 
service on the wards act as a kind of liaison 
service between patients and the library. 


Adjustment to the Community 


In a hospital for veterans especially, the 
relation between the hospital and the com- 
munity is very important. Not only is it im- 
portant because of the great good members 
of the community can do with time and 
money for veteran patients, but also it is even 
more important because of the attitude pa- 
tients should develop toward their commu- 
nity while they are still in the hospital, that 
they may become well adjusted members of 
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that community upon their discharge. Vol- 
unteers play one of the leading roles in this 
drama of the hospitalized veteran and his 
return to a useful life outside. 

If any librarian feels qualms about work- 
ing with volunteers, I hope this article may 
bring reassurance; I can sympathize with 
those qualms because I have felt them myself, 
but my experience in working with volun- 
teers has completely cured any qualms I had. 
Of course, there are problems in dealing with 
volunteers—the special diplomacy needed in 
supervising people who are representing the 
library but are not actually on the staff, the 
difficulties of training a new and constantly 
changing group of untrained workers, the 
impossibility of keeping volunteers on a strict 
working schedule; however, these problems 
are more easily solved than those we should 
have in trying to give good service without 
these helpers. 

Of course, there are volunteers avd volun- 
teers, and we have been fortunate in having 
a large number of exceptionally capable and 
willing Richmond women. When they work 
on a regular schedule over a long period of 
time, have a genuine interest in books and 
people, are cooperative with the staff, and 
receive its full cooperation, they can be ex- 
tremely valuable. They have proved them- 
selves necessary and it is a major part of our 
responsibility to work well with them. 

No one—certainly not a hospital librarian 
—would deny that a hospital library should 
be supervised and managed by a professional 
staff. On the other hand, no one—especially 
not a hospital librarian—would deny that 
it would be foolish to refuse the services of 
capable, intelligent, cultured women who 
have a great contribution to make to the 
welfare of sick people. 

Yes, at this hospital librarians and volun- 
teers form a working combination to bring 
books and sick people together. 
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Recruiting for Librarianship 
By the School Libraries Section NYLA * 


N view of the great need for school librar- 
ians, the School Libraries Section of the 
New York Library Association asked that a 
research study be made of the methods used 
by librarians and library schools in New York 
state to challenge capable young people to 
enter the profession. This summary shows to 
some extent what school librarians and library 
schools of this state are doing to interest stu- 
dents in this field. 

Questionnaires were sent to school librar- 
ians and to library schools. These were dis- 
tributed at meetings of the county library as- 
sociations and at summer conferences at State 
Teachers College at Geneseo, and at New 
York State College for Teachers at Albany. 
One hundred and six librarians responded. 
This group included elementary school, junior 
high school, high school, and a few special 
school librarians. Questionnaires were mailed 
to the heads of five of the library schools 
in New York state: Pratt Institute Library 
School, Brooklyn; School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, New York; School of 
Library Science, Syracuse University ; Depart- 
ment of Librarianship, New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers, Albany; and Department 
of Library Education, State Teachers College, 
Geneseo. 

A questionnaire consisting of the follow- 
ing six questions was sent to librarians, re- 
turned to the chairmen of the committee, and 
tabulated: 


1. How did you happen to become a librarian ? 
What factors influenced your decision ? 

2. Have you tried to interest any of your pupils 
in librarianship ? 

(a) How many? Successfully ? 
(b) Any recently? How many? 

3. What methods did you use to recruit pupils 
in librarianship? What methods were most suc. 
cessful ? 

4. What does your vocational guidance depart- 
ment do to help a student who is considering librar- 
ianship as a career? 

5. What do you believe that library schools 
should do to promote interest in librarianship ? 

6. What abilities and personality traits do you 
consider important in a student who is considering 
librarianship as a career? 





* Cochairmen, Special Committee, NYLA School Librar- 
ies Section, 1949: Margaret P. Ayers, Park Avenue and 
Herricks Schools, Williston Park; and Elma F. Bird, 
High School, Spring Valley. 
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The tabulation of replies showed that over 
half the librarians responding had tried to 
interest pupils in the career of librarianship, 
that between 300 and 400 students had defi 
nitely been influenced by these librarians, and 
that approximately 25 per cent of this number 
had entered the library profession. 

This report will concern itself with a sum 
mary of the ideas given in answer to questions 
2, 3, 4 and 5. Viewpoints from the answers 
to numbers 1 and 6 have been used in the 
interpretation of the answers to the other 
questions. It must be remembered that this is 
a summary and not a complete tabulation of 
the results of the questionnaire. 


Librarians’ Work with Pupils 


Sixty-seven librarians reported that they 
found informal conversations with students 
concerning library service most helpful. In 
talking with students the advantages and op 
portunities of librarianship as a career can be 
pointed out and questions can be answered 
Librarians believed that prospective students 
should have at least four definite qualities: 


The ability to convey their knowledge of 
books and their enthusiasm for books to 
other people 

An interest in people and an understanding 
of their problems. 

Ability to organize 

Qualities of a good teacher. 


They recognized the need for finding stu- 
dents who show these abilities. and guiding 
them toward the library profession. 

According to reports of sixty-five librar 
ians, student library clubs ranked second as a 
means of recruiting. 

The system of allowing students to partici 
pate in library activities created an interest in 
further service. Students were also encour- 
aged to assist in public libraries. 

As one librarian reported, ‘Librarians have 
the biggest opportunity to present the desir- 
ability of the profession.” And, we might 
add, to personify the best in library service. 
Seven librarians stated that a librarian who 
enjoys her work is able to interest others in it 


through example, day by day. Publicity in the 
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library and field trips to other libraries have 
interested prospective library school students. 
The use of reading lists with those students 
who showed inherent love of reading, so 
necessary to successful librarians, helped to 
keep alive and further their interest. 


With Guidance Counselors 
Many librarians reported that vocational 
guidance departments helped those seeking 
information about careers in library work by 
such methods as: 


1. Sending pupils to talk with the librar- 
ian 

2. Recommending student assistants to the 
librarian 

3. Supplying and discussing material 
about the profession with regard to qualifi- 
cations, schools, and expenses 

4, Giving aptitude tests 

5. Presenting films 

6. Arranging for speakers on Career Day. 


One librarian reported that the teachers 
provided a scholarship fund to help those 
who do not have adequate funds to attend 
college. 


With Library Schools 


The answers to the question ‘What can 
library schools do to promote interest in the 
profession?’ resolved themselves into four 
categories, according to librarians: 

Entrance requirements: Librarians sug- 
gested that students be accepted into library 
schools after two years of college and that 
library schools requiring a degree for admis- 
sion confer a master’s degree at the end of 
one year of the library program. They ad- 
vised that library schools give more weight to 
personality and achievement in college years 
and less consideration to high school records. 

Types of courses: Librarians recommended 
that library schools train students to be spe- 
cialists in books and authors as well as to be 
“library teachers.” They suggested that li- 
brary schools provide stimulating talks by 
authors and publishers, trips to famous li- 
braries, more inspirational class work. Some 
preferred to have the course shortened to four 
years, because five year courses discourage stu- 
dents. More courses in library science with 
additional field work and better courses in 
education were also recommended. 

Scholarship: Questionnaires showed the 
need of scholarships to counterbalance the 
expense of the fifth year of training. 
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Publicity: Librarians felt that much would 
be gained if library schools sent representa- 
tives with interesting, enthusiastic personali- 
ties to contact high school pupils. They 
recommend sending cadet librarians, recent 
graduates, and instructors to make personal 
contacts and give talks not only to those who 
have already shown interest, but to anyone 
not interested in a special field. Visiting days 
were suggested to encourage prospective stu- 
dents to visit the library schools. 

Library school announcements and _bro- 
chures should be interesting in format and 
content. Records of accomplishments and 
salaries of recent library school graduates as 
well as courses and requirements were sug- 
gested for inclusion. Literature should be 
prepared on both senior and junior high 
school levels. Visual aids such as films, slides, 
and posters to advertise library schools and 
illustrate different types of library work were 
stressed in the report, also radio programs. 


Library Schools and Recruiting 


The following questionnaire was sent to 
five library schools in New York State: Co- 
lumbia University, Pratt Institute, New York 
State College for Teachers at Albany, Syra- 
cuse University, and State Teachers College at 
Geneseo. 

What academic preparation is required for 
entrance into the library school ? 

What sequences are necessary? Languages? 
Skills? (Such as typing, shorthand, art.) 
Are the school intelligence and reading 
ratings of pupils considered? To what 

extent ? 

Are recommendations and ratings from stu- 
dents’ instructors considered? To what ex- 
tent ? 

To what extent are pupil’s final regents or 
scholastic average considered? How? 

Is prospective student given a personal inter- 
view? By whom? 

The answers to these questionnaires were 
tabulated and the results sent back to the 
library schools for their approval. 

Library schools differ as much in their re- 
quirements for prospective students as in the 
methods they use to recruit these students. 
They consider the recommendations of in- 
structors, the impressions the candidate makes 
in a personal interview, his personality, and 
his grades in examinations. One schoo] ad- 
mits a student of high scholarship from high 
school provided he meets other entrance re- 

(Continued on page 240) 
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The College Library 


By Josephine Sullivan * 


HEN the day of judgment comes we li- 

brarians shall not be asked what we 
have read, but what we have done to entice 
the student to read the things which he un- 
doubtedly will find of interest. Too often, 
perhaps, being busy with routine and more 
immediate matters than a progressive guid- 
ance program in reading, we sail nonchalantly 
along never dreaming numerous souls are 
starving for that illuminating spark which 
may come from books. 

This idea of introducing students to the 
best which has been thought or said may ap- 
pear highly fantastic to the librarian who 
holds the even tenor of his way by simply 
making books accessible. Merely putting 
books on the shelf is not enough. A librarian 
has not fulfilled his diverse responsibilities if 
the students of the college read only ‘‘re- 
quired readings.’ He must lead the students 
to books. But the leading must be subtle, 
alert, and well planned in an unceasing and 
ever vigilant campaign. 

How shall this campaign be launched? 
One answer might well be: Give the library 
the “inviting look.” Too many potential 
users of the library think of it as an ancient 
stuffy building which houses dull, totally un- 
interesting books completely unrelated to our 
twentieth century. Or some more frequent 
users of the library have the impression that 
the library is a place wherein is kept in a very 
peculiar arrangement the necessary (?) and 
required evils which accompany class work. 
They really think the books are old moss- 
grown stuff written for recluses, old maids, 
and lonely bachelors. The yawning dark cav- 
erns of corridors in which is cached the an- 
cient lore of an unknown people appear to be 
the tombs of mummified authors. With such 
preconceived ideas who could possibly be in- 
terested in a LIBRARY ? 

Whether or not there are funds to spend 
on the physical aspect of the library, a re- 
sourceful librarian can lift its face; for he will 
realize it is his vital responsibility to see that 
the library radiates an atmosphere conducive 
to an eager book search and to relaxed read- 
ing in surroundings that are restful as well as 
artistic. Attractive browsing rooms or nooks, 


* Cataloger, School of Advanced International Studies, 
Washington, D.C. ; formerly Assistant Librarian, University 
of Tennessee Junior College, Martin, Tennessee. 
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listening rooms, logical book arrangements, 
clever charts and guides, all these extras give 
the old library new vitality and attraction. 
George Dawson said, ‘A great library con- 
tains the diary of the human race.” We, as 
educational leaders, must help the student to 
know that these people whose books line the 
shelves were real flesh and blood creatures, 
not set apart from the everyday men, but one 
with them, who laughed, wept, loved, hated, 
worked, failed, hoped, and succeeded. These 
writers have captured for us beautiful mo- 
ments, exquisite thoughts which otherwise 
would have gone unnoticed or unexpressed 
They also have recorded for us scientific facts 
and theories of momentous importance. The 
story of all the struggles of civilization have 
been preserved by these authors. All these 
records provide a pattern by which we can 
determine and improve our twentieth century 
way of life. Books can play a major part in 
an international understanding of all people. 
Now, how can the librarian convey this 
philosophy to the student? For these ideas 
are of no value unless they are shared by the 
student. A good salesman tells you about his 
merchandise and tries to arouse within you a 
desire to possess his articles. In the same way 
a librarian must tell people about books and 
arouse the desire to possess and share them. 
Bulletin boards, exhibits, and displays can 
be alive and vital. Their appeal can be so 
strong that even the most lackadaisical stu 
dent will be attracted. The preview principle 
which the movies use may well be adopted by 
the librarian who plans bulletin boards. A 
special bulletin board should feature up-to 
the-minute events. The watchful librarian 
will get from the news any item of importance 
and pass it on to the student. It is amazing 
how few students keep up with world news. 
The alert librarian will help them to live out- 
side their narrow campus. By announcements 
and lists the student can be informed of the 
leading articles in weekly and monthly period- 
icals. Surround him with the news of the 
world, then he is free to choose for himself. 
Just “having magazines on the shelf’ does 
not properly surround him. Advertise what 
the magazines have to offer. 
The library can be made to have interest 
appeal through new and cleverly expressed 
(Continued on page 240) 
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College Library Club 


By Mabel E. Willoughby * 


OR a number of years Howard College 

has, each quarter, given work scholar- 
ships to from fifteen to twenty-five students 
who needed financial assistance in getting a 
college education. Realizing the importance 
of choosing student library assistants from 
among those who exhibit some degree of 
interest and enthusiasm for the profession, I 
had long toyed with the idea of organizing a 
student library club for the purpose of inter- 
esting students in the profession, and of seek- 
ing out those who were by native ability and 
background inclined toward librarianship as 
a career. 

The Southeastern Conference on Library 
Training held in Atlanta late last winter, gave 
official emphasis to the need for recruiting 
desirable personnel into the profession and 
was the immediate and final impetus to the 
organization of a library club on our campus 
in April 1948. 

The administration of the college gave en- 
thusiastic approval of the beginning of such 
a club and the faculty committee on organiza- 
tions gave it official recognition. Leaders and 
potential leaders of the student body, to- 
gether with student assistants and others in- 
terested in library work, were invited to 
become charter members. We got effective 
publicity through our Library Neu sletter, the 
student weekly paper, display posters over 
the campus, and by word of mouth. The club 
was organized with a president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer, historian, and 
sponsor. There are standing committees on 
membership, program, and publicity. The 
negligible dues—twenty-five cents a quarter 
—are used for socials and for a group picture 
in Entre Nous, the college annual. 

Beyond recruitment, the club aims to pro- 
mote better library-student relationships, to 
encourage interest in the library profession, 
to guide in the organization of private li- 
braries, to encourage recreational reading, and 
to promote cultural affairs. Membership is 
extended to any student whose interest in 
books and libraries is vital and intensive. 
Meetings are held once or twice each month, 
depending upon conflicting college activities. 

The programs have been varied and stim- 
ulating and have been designed to reach and 


* Librarian, Howard College, Birmingham, Alabama. 
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interest the heterogeneous group of students 
of which this organization is composed. They 
have dealt with such topics as: building pri- 
vate libraries; services offered by Howard 
College Library ; films on books and libraries ; 
“Books and People: the Wealth Within,” a 
film on Alabama public libraries, together 
with a talk on public library work in Ala- 
bama; an illustrated lecture on army librarian- 
ship, by a Birmingham girl recently returned 
from service in Japan; a report of the Atlan- 
tic City A.L.A. conference; book reviews and 
intimate glimpses of authors. A number of 
popular faculty members have participated in 
the programs, which has served to interest 
students in joining the club. No programs 
are permitted to run over one hour in length. 

Since the beginning of 1949 the library 
club has already featured two campus-wide 
projects: 

A tea in honor of the Birmingham and 
Jefferson County High School Assistants’ Li- 
brary Club, which 125 high school students 
and their parents attended. Members of the 
faculty, representatives of student organiza- 
tions, and the members of the Birmingham 
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Library Club were also invited. More than 
250 guests visited the library. The admin- 
istration was enthusiastically cooperative, and 
the expenses of the tea were paid by the col- 
lege. It is too soon yet to realize the tangible 
results of such a good-will and recruitment 
program, but if enthusiastic appreciation is a 
criterion of its success, the project was ex- 
tremely worth while. 

The Case of the Forgotten Book, recently 
sponsored by the library club and endorsed 
by the faculty library committee. This was a 
day set aside when all books which had “in- 
advertently” strayed from the library might 
be returned without fines charged or ques- 
tions asked. Bookcases were placed at stra- 
tegic points on the campus, where students 
were asked to put the forgotten books. In 
order that the return of lost books might be 
painless for the offender, a plea was also made 
for gifts of worth-while books to be — 
in the bookcases. As a part of our publicity 
campaign, pep talks were made in speech 
classes, an editorial was written in apprecia- 
tion of our “open stack” policy, and posters 
were placed in all classrooms and at other 
points. Professors participated in the project 
by announcing it in their classes. There were 
tangible results—for we did get back many a 
forgotten book—but we feel that the in- 
tangibles will produce an even richer harvest. 

From a recruitment angle, the club boasts 
one member at library school. We hope 
others may be attracted to the profession. But 
equally important is the surprising manner in 
which students are beginning to show an ap- 
preciative understanding of and attitude to- 
ward their college library. The Howard Col- 
lege Library Club is instilling a positive 
attitude of library-mindedness into the stu- 
dents. 
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RECRUITING 
(Continued from page 237) 

quirements. Another school admits its own 
students as undergraduates, but requires a 
bachelor’s degree of candidates from other 
colleges. Three library schools require four 
years of college and a bachelor’s degree. 

Graduate schools put more emphasis on 
language requirements and skills and are less 
concerned with the pupil's high school record. 

Our library schools consider ability to work 
with people of utmost importance. They list 
the following personality traits as desirable: 
intellectual vigor, social maturity, sense of 
responsibility, resourcefulness, speaking and 
writing ability. 
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Recruiting for library schools is carried on 
for the most part by alumni who are librar- 
ians in the field. Members of administrative 
staffs and faculty available for consultation 
and for brief talks to students work also to 
interest prospective students to consider |li- 
brarianship as a career. 

The factors in their previous experience to 
which entering students attributed their de- 
sire to enter the profession showed the re- 
cruiting methods used by their school librar 
ians. Students stated that they liked to read, 
they belonged to library clubs or worked in 
the library, they were inspired by the school 
librarian, or that the importance of some li 
brary made the job seem worth while. Failure 
as student teachers or a dislike of actual teach- 
ing in the field was given by one school as a 
reason for entering the library profession. 

Our profession deals with the commodities 
of books and readers. It is a teaching field in 
which we must have ambition and enthusiasm 
and complete understanding of the commodi 
ties with which we work, in which publicity 
and good salesmanship are indispensable. 

In recruiting we know the need, we know 
the methods of attracting students to the field, 
we know the allied services in our schools that 
can help us, and we know that the library 
schools want us to keep informed of their 
programs. Let's get busy! 
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articles in the school catalog and the various 
handbooks of the college. Annotated and 
illustrative bibliographies can be circulated 
Inspiring enthusiastic annotations will at least 
create an urge to look into the books. 

Newspapers and radio publicity should 
most certainly be counted as important in 
getting the word around. The librarian must 
have an ear for news that will make good 
publicity ; he must be in the “know”’ well in 
advance of any special attraction or feature of 
campus or Civic activity. 

The librarian should work closely with the 
teacher ; for the librarian can set the stage for 
the characters which are called forth by the 
teacher. A new vitality and depth of percep- 
tion can be fostered by this close teamwork of 
two educators. 

Just try some publicity and face-lifting 
devices and you will find your library fre- 
quented by students who come because they 
want to and because it is truly an engaging 
place to be—the COLLEGE LIBRARY. 
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The Sense in Nonsense 
By George Scheerer * 


6¢6Q\TUFFE and nonsense,” said Alice, add- 

ing, like a lot of people, stuff to non- 
sense for emphasis. As an expletive the word 
nonsense lost its pungency before Alice's 
time. 

To English ears the German Unsinn 
sounds stronger. Muttered under the breath 
when tact requires silence, this word is un- 
surpassed for phonetic disgust. I’ve shot 
Unsinn at myself for many a breach of good 
sense or reason, feeling that nonsense was 
less grave, even pleasant. In Deutschland, 
however, Unsinn may denote about as many 
species of nonsense as the English equivalent, 
and the Germans have had to strengthen it. 
Barer Unsinn is their stripped phrase, not un- 
like our ‘‘sheer nonsense.” 

Nonsense appears in English around 1614, 
from the French nonsens, too late for Shake- 
speare’s plays. It has managed to survive all 
its competitors, which have remained in col- 
loquial rank: fiddlesticks, moonshine, bo- 
loney, bosh, applesauce, to take a random 
pick. It has grown sportive, genial, delight- 
ful; it is even a term in art. Life without 
nonsense would be black and dismal as the 
valley of the Styx. 

You've wondered what the eggplants lay, 
And why the chestnut’s burred, 

And if the hop-vine hops away, 
It's perfectly absurd. 


“Cut out that nonsense,” says the papa bear 
to the smart little cubs. Children, wise in 
odd ways, love nonsense of all sorts. To turn 
life inside-out, topsy-turvy, in gay hilarity 
must in childhood and adolescence be essen- 
tial to mental growth. The game gets going, 
a divination. It becomes an inverse discovery 
of truth. When it runs into the ground the 
kids soon expect to hear about the need of 
restraint and the meaning of proportion ; but 
nothing can halt their exploring the border- 
land between real life and make-believe where 
nonsense originates. They want to map the 
fantastic territory themselves. ‘Tell me that 
story again,” said a little girl when she first 
heard the incident of Jonah and the whale. 
The literature they fetch is the book of absurd 
fairv tales, the ‘“‘children’s classics,” and 


* Cataloger, Biomedical Library, University of Califor 
nia, Los Angeles. 
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there’s no better DDT for shadow fears than 
that sort of nonsense. “Who's afraid of the 
Big Bad Wolf?” chanted the three little pigs 
in Walt Disney's version of the children’s 
favorite for tender-minded adults. And what 
did Alice say before she woke up in her sis- 
ter’s lap from the most credible of imaginary 
dreams? ‘Who cares for you? You're only 
a pack of cards.” 

Such nonsense is a paradox, the opposite of 
sense revealing sense. Unless it roots itself 
in reason, a humus as light as humor, it is of 
course unsinn, that-without-sense—like the 
works of the lesser cubists. As an art it’s ab- 
stract. The artist, generalizing from the facts 
of experience, combines concrete symbols ab- 
surdly so as to nonsensify pragmatic reality. 
It doesn’t seem likely that he sets about it 
deliberately, certainly not at the moment of 
insight. Nonsense to be effective in music, 
the dance, literature, even in the give-and- 
take of daily life, must always be spontaneous 
as a penetrative flash of reason in a burst of 
laughter. It cannot state its meaning clearly, 
being nonsense; however skillfully con- 
structed, it leaves all to innuendo. It’s an 
intellectual prank. 

Logicians make the most successful non- 
sensifiers. Lewis Carroll, mathematician, Rob- 
ert Williams Wood, physicist—their little 
books challenge time and countless reread- 
ings. I became an Alice fan late in life. It 
took Josephine Hutchinson as Alice, Eva Le- 
Gallienne as the White Queen, and Joseph 
Schildkraut as the Queen of Hearts, with non- 
sense music and Tenniel sets, to win me over 
one memorable evening at the Civic Reper- 
tory in New York. Alice, entangled in er- 
ratic behavior, was, I observed, as partial to 
good sense as Jane Austen. 

How to Tell the Birds from the Flowers 
and Other Woodcuts 1 picked up by chance 
on a Sunday afternoon in the library. It hap- 
pened to be the first San Francisco imprint, 
1907. I raved so much about it a friend took 
pity and surprised me on my next birthday. 
My copy, the ‘22nd edition 1944,”’ now has 
a child's pencil marks on the flyleaf to show 
its range of circulation. No amount of han- 
dling has dulled this scientist's monkeyshines 
with rigid classification. I've already quoted 
from its ‘Intro-duc-tion,” with a duckling 
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above the ‘“-duc-,”” but must resist further 
temptation because woodcuts and verses are 
inseparable. 


Then, Pallas, take away thine owl, 
And let us have a lark instead. 


“Named in a baptism of vin ordinaire”’ at 
a San Francisco restaurant, its title a pun, 
California’s first little magazine back in the 
90’s was dedicated to nonsense, with a serious 
rose piece now and then or a minor lyric. 
he Lark broke typographical rules, made 
gentle game of its readers, and declared it- 
self “native to the earth and air of Cali- 
fornia.” For two years Les Jeunes, its edi- 
torial board, blew their nickel pipe to the 
tune of young-and-gay, and chock-full of 
frontier hijinks, classical allusions, and “the 
inexpensive cynicism” of a cosmopolitan city, 
soared on a lark to heaven’s gate. Today The 
Lark is still good fun. Illustrations reflect 
bits of Golden Gate landscape. In the first 
number Gelett Burgess sired the famous Pur- 
ple Cow and in the last repented of it. As 
editor he was responsible for the two stair- 
climbing brats and those alive abstractions 
the Goops, though the artists limned their 
features. The alcoholic night-lifers are his 
own age and shape. At the turn of a page 
they reappear loosed from the law of gravity, 
walking through mid-air across bridges they 
cannot see and 


.... Crawling around 
Without touching the ground 


in their rooms until they find it a bore. And 
in a late issue some one on a hard seat ex- 
ploded in verse which I find handy as an 
escape-valve at protracted library meetings: 
I love to go to lectures 
And make the audience stare 


By walking ‘round upon their heads 
And spoiling people's hair. 


Until recently librarians have eschewed 
nonsense. In public they've cultivated a high 
seriousness like Malvolio, who was also an 
able administrator “notoriously abused,” 
while hiding their gift for nonsense under 
bushels of books in the catalog department. 
Now their light sparkles forth. Nina Napier’s 
“Library Levity’’ couples nonsense verse and 
humorous satire. She has dared the fated 
epitaph upon her tombstone 

.... that too much levity 


Made longevity 
Undesirable 


and let the world know librarians with a sense 
of humor can’t be taken in by Self like Mal- 
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volio. Most satirists are too much in the 
swing to catch the spirit that transports one 
to the Land of Oz. Shaw's Little Black Girl 
in search of God and Little Black Sambo out 
on a walk might step across into each other's 
jungle world, but we can be pretty certain 
Sambo would prefer the greedy tigers to his 
sister’s dogmatic know-it-alls. With spright 
ly naiveté nonsense turns the things and the 
ideas of this world into mental oddities or 
whimsical myths. Hamlet indulged in much 
nonsense, as did Thoreau on occasion, the in 
spired Delphian nonsense that sometimes 
“goes far more profound” than its antonym. 

The Spanish, creators of Quijote, ought to 
have the last word on the matter. With true 
linguistic logic they differentiate between 
types of nonsense in their choice of terms. 
Cosas non importancias, matter-of-fact, fru 
slerias, as buoyant as its English equivalent, 
jerigénza, a sunny dusty gypsy word, tonteria, 
with peaked cap and bells: each of these car 
ries a specific import. But the California 
dons had a colloquial phrase with just the 
right degree of flippancy. Musica celestial 
and so it is. 








Weeds, dried oak leaves with a rosy glow, 

pampas grass, milkweed pods, and long 

branches of wild rose hips are here shown 

banked against the stairway of the Mason 
City, lowa, Public Library. 
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TALKING SHOP . 


OVEMBER is a rich month, with its combi- 
nation of Book Week and Thanksgiving. As 
librarians we can not help but thrill to the books 
piling high on our shelves—for the moment, that is, 
for almost immediately they will go their way into 
homes all over the land. It is a good feeling—that 
of sending books far afield from the library source 
of supply. 

And then there is Thanksgiving to grace the 
season, with its reminders of the bounty we know 
and appreciate, whether or not we are articulate 
about our blessings. The Altadena Topics for last 
November has a pertinent piece by H. F. Dunton, 
entitled “On Giving Thanks”: 

People give thanks for many reasons, but too 
often only because the time of the year reminds 
them that they ought to be thankful. It is the 
question of whether they really are and really 
feel thankful. It is one thing to go through the 
accepted motions of being thankful on Thanks- 
giving Day, and it is another to feel really 
thankful. 

Life is very much like a turkey dinner. We 
all prefer certain portions more than others, but 
just as it would not be a turkey if it consisted of 
all legs or all white meat, so it would not be life 
without some undesirable portions. It is all a 
matter of discrimination. To some of us one part 
is better than another. 

Thankfulness must include the whole turkey 
as with the whole of life; the good with the bad. 
Without the grief and the striving, we would 
have no yardstick with which to measure the 
more desirable portions. Everything in life is 
relative and dependent upon other related 
thoughts and feelings. 

Thankfulness cannot be dedicated to any one 
day; it must embrace the calendar year and every 
day in the year. It is only by measuring our 
year-round thankfulness that we get a true meas- 
ure of our sincere appreciation. 


Thankfulness is proportionately less in the 
midst of abounding plenty and is proportional 
to our ability to realize what we have. 
Thankfulness is nothing more than a refiection 
of our understanding and appreciation and rela- 
tive orientation to life itself. 


Let us give thanks for the little things, the 
extra slice of white meat, the cranberry sauce. 
All these things make a turkey dinner more 
enjoyable. So it is with life; it is often the little 
things, the extra something, the consideration 
and understanding which we give to others that 
add spice to life and give a relativity to thankful- 
ness. Be thankful today so that you may have 
reason to be thankful tomorrow. 

Sometimes it even happens that authors are 
thankful to librarians! In such cases, the word goes 
around, felicitously enough, so that the whole pro- 
fession may bask in the mutual good will occasioned 
by a grateful patron to his earnest library host. 
But we never become accustomed to such bounty. 
Eleanor Wade described it, in the October 1948 
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L.A.P.L. Broadcaster in an article, “Laurels for 


Librarians”’: 

Whenever we come across words of praise for 
the library profession we are overcome with sur- 
prise. Many people may fee/ great admiration 
for us, but they very seldom say anything about 
it. So it was with a glow of pleasure that we 
read recently the kind words of Vera Brittain 
and of George Savage who did the American 
notes for her book, On Being an Author. Miss 
Brittain says, “If I were asked to pick out one 
factor from the many which are responsible for 
the ever-growing improvement in popular stand- 
ards of reading, I think I should choose the in- 
fluence of the municipal librarian.” And as if 
that were not enough, Mr. Savage adds in his 
notes—''The author has a great debt to pay to 
patient, understanding, long-suffering, and often 
intuitive local librarians who search endlessly for 
material for his writing, listen to his woes, advise 
him on strategy, and make him feel at home in 
the community.” High praise indeed! 

Now we don’t know that any of this applies 
to us, but it started us thinking about the authors 
we have met in the library... . Everyone who 
came in seemed to be writing a book—even the 
taxi drivers! We remember trying to help a big, 
dark, soft spoken gentleman who was doing a 
series of articles for a local paper. He was so 
courteous and grateful for anything we did that 
it came as a great surprise when we discovered 
that his name was James Cain. Somehow we 
expected him to be a tough guy who talked out 
of the corner of his mouth! 

Another who surprised us was a mild, charm- 
ing, self-effacing little man who turned out to be 
Robert Service. Certainly he didn’t look as if he 
could possibly have whooped it up with a bunch 
of the boys! We became used to the sight of 
gentle, pleasant Aldous Huxley peering near- 
sightedly at titles on the display racks. He looked 
just right. 

Once when straightening up the shelves we 
came across a long suit box tucked in the bottom 
of the atlas case. We looked at it with distaste 
as the strangest things were always turning up, 
and we wondered if it could contain a body or 
something! Overcome by curiosity, however, we 
lifted the cover and peeked inside. It was 
crammed full of papers and a bulky manuscript, 
and on the top was a pencilled note which read: 
“Please do not disturb. Property of Ralph Waldo 
Trine.” Mr. Trine was a daily visitor for years 
and rather than carry his voluminous notes back 
and forth decided to stash them away in a safe 
place. We just closed the box and left it. We 
liked Mr. Trine and thought it very clever of him. 

Of course there was the man we were sure was 
Eugene O'Neill. He had the same ravaged poetic 
face and we stalked him around for days only to 
discover that he was a bartender at Sardi’s! 


But still part of the same “turkey,” no doubt, 
and all of it a reason for which to be thankful for 
our ever-absorbing profession. . . . 
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STUDENT in Alexandria can now order 

valuable reference books from Amsterdam 
and pay for them with Unesco book coupons. This 
is made possible by the Unesco Book Coupon 
Scheme, launched last December, which permits 
persons in “soft” currency countries to buy books 
and periodicals from “hard” currency countries, 
through purchase in their own currency of Unesco 
Book Coupons in varying amounts. Moreover 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, France (for Tunisia), 
Greece, Iran, Italy, and the Philippines will this 
year receive a free issue of book coupons from 
Unesco, out of its fund for educational reconstruc- 
tion, to the value of $13,000. For further informa- 
tion on this plan, write Libraries Division, Unesco, 
19 Avenue Kléber, Paris 16c, France. 

Co we & 

The United States Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
spearheading a national crusade, outgrowth of com- 
munity crusades for worth-while books for childrea, 
invites the help of service clubs, veteran, fraternal, 
social, religious, civic, and other organizations. For 
information contact your local Jaycees or Better 
Books for Youth, Inc., 535 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17. 

te Le eo 


The World at Work, an interestingly compiled 
and instructively illustrated booklet, gives in 152 
pages very lucid information on the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations. Those who wish 
to be better informed on this most vital subject can 
secure the booklet for 50 cents, with a reduced rate 
for quantity orders, from the Rotary International, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

For about nine months now a new sort of book 
club has been periodically sending out lists to its 
members, who may choose a new (to them) book 
in exchange for one of their own (in good condi- 
tion) plus 35 cents. Books available have been pre- 
dominantly popular fiction. For information about 
membership write Book Swap Club, 509 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Paul Wellman has presented the original manu- 


script of The Chain, his newest novel, to the library 
of the University of California, in Los Angeles. 
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THE MONTH 


... at random 


A Selective Checklist of Prints and Photograp/ 
Recently Cataloged and Made Available for Ref 
erence is available free from the Prints and Photo- 
graphs Division, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D.C. Also available from the Library of Con 
gress, but from the Publications Section, is ‘‘Bibli 
ography by Cooperation,” a paper Luther Evans 
read before the Medical Library Association at its 
annual meeting last April. 


‘New Books for Old,” an article on book repair 
ing and simple binding, written by Bulletin editor 
Marie D. Loizeaux, appears in the November issue 
of the American Girl. Copies can be had for 20 
cents each from the circulation department of the 
American Girl, 30 West 48th Street, New York 19. 


te Le Le 


“Serials Acquisitions, Additions and Corrections 
Made to the Union List of Serials, August 1, 1949, 
compiled by the Gift and Exchange Section of the 
New York State Library, can be obtained free of 
charge by libraries writing to Ethel Lansing, New 
York State Library, Albany 1, New York 


te Le Le 


Teen Age Book Club, sponsored by Scholastic 
Magazines and Pocket Books, has broadened to in 
clude selections of 25-cent books for junior high 
school readers. For further information and pro 
motion materials write Teen Age Book Club, 7 East 
12th Street, New York 3. 
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Learning through Group Discussion, published 
by the Junior Town Meeting League to develop an 
interest in discussion techniques and current affairs 
in secondary schools, will be sent free to teachers 
and administrators who request a copy from the 
League, 400 South Front Street, Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 


The semiannual Motion Picture Catalog describ- 
ing all theatrical and nontheatrical films registered 
for copyright in the United States is available from 
the Copyright Office, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., at $1 per year of 50 cents per 
number. 


In October appeared the first of a series of film- 
strips in color, based on researches for Life maga- 
zine’s “History of Western Culture” articles, and 
on other essays in science, social history, and art. 
These filmstrips contain an average of fifty frames, 
and sell for $4.50. They are accompanied by lecture 
notes. For further information write Life Film- 
strips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 

Life magazine has also produced films and its 
1848, Year of Revolutions can be booked by educa- 
tional institutions for from one to four weeks, free 
except for one-way transportation. For this write 
Life Exhibitions, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20. They will also provide posters and other pub- 
licity materials for the film. 


we te te 


A 28-page mimeographed ‘‘Bibliography of Ca- 
nadiana,” listing some of the thousands of books 
about Canada that are available, contains ‘‘refer- 
ences for public libraries, universities, the film in- 
dustry, and others,” and can be had on application 
to the Film Liaison Officer, Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Ottawa. 


A new selected annotated list of recent Hungarian 
publications for library use, which supplements the 
former lists, is available free from the Hungarian 
Book Service, 730 Grand Concourse, Apartment 
S-E, New York 51. 


The Use of Television by the Public Library, a 
report of the forum held at the Town Hall Club in 
New York November 18, 1948, is available in a 
pamphlet sponsored jointly by the Audio-Visual 
Board of A.L.A. and the Library Public Relations 
Council for $1 a copy. Write A.L.A. Publishing 
gm 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, 

Inols. 


_ The Kansas City Public Library has just issued 
its annual list of titles added to the young people's 
collection. This is an unannotated list, giving au- 
thor, title, date, publisher, and price, of titles se- 
lected by a committee of young people's librarians. 
Copies may be had free by addressing Jacqueline 
Cravens, Branch Supervisor, Kansas City Public 
Library, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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The theme this year for the special Bible reading 
period, Thanksgiving to Christmas, is “The Book 
to Live By.”” The selections with their dates follow: 


24 Thanksgiving ..Psalms .......... 23 
2 a ea eer en erro 27 
BD ices easendee eee 103 
27 BOOT 603 c85 ee Ee eee 35 
(ARR RAR erp rae ES hiss ig)ou 12 
Be gees ean OS a pers ee 55 
| PEN tp Paes .I Corinthians ..... 13 
DECEMBER 

1 MMR 06.5) 8d: ached 14 

2 nks'e haemapocenee SUE, ess ects 8 

ne Revelation .....21:1-7 

i. ee Be POY n 560:4 5 F 

Dc wcccie todsleb Re Ces Panter 6:1-8 

Be inka wees pee 17:16-34 

TA chs ccmeeeee -Revelation 22:1-7 

Pe eee Sa haek 3:1-17 

De. hiicu cau anee I Thessalonians 5:12-28 
1G: cea dasesaanes Pera 4:1-20 


11 Sunday, Universal 


Bible Sunday. .II Chronicles ..7:11-18 
2 RP ere ie ye i ere 4:1-14 
ree ree cE eee ee 10:25-37 
Pe cosh parece «Matthew .....25:31-46 
OS. <n cewasnaae dan gMOGUS on 6cn so sdOid-7 
M ddcieiviewnee ae Matthew ....... 6:5-15 
Be) pacceewstwke wee Psalms ..... 119:33-40 
18: “Sande . i028 (ere re 1:1-14 
Sr Pere Matthew ....... 5:1-12 
DO ewaciedvck pean Re 9:2-7 
BI, sats.tai'e Son eet eee Romans ...... 8:12-39 
Pe. des ean teee I Corinthians. .15:35-58 
2. RR ee wereyrene =” OS eee 40 
oS Ce ee et are ere ee 53 
25 Sunday, 
CRN RE ick etch 2 


Materials to publicize this period, including the 
above poster and also bookmarks carrying a list of 
the selections, are available free from the American 
Bible Society, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22. 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS * 


Li monthly review of nonsubscription pebticgtions. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, at the Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Check List 


1. AMBERG, GEORGE. Ballet in America. New 
York, Duell, 1949. 244p. $6 

2. BEHRENDT, RICHARD F. Modern Latin Amer- 
ica in Social Science Literature. Albuquerque, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press, 1949. 152p. $2.50 

3. Blakiston’s New Gould Medical Dictionary. 
Ist ed. Philadelphia, Blakiston, 1949. 1294p. 
$8.50 

4. BraprorD, S. C. Documentation. London, 
Crosby Lockwood & Son, 1948. 156p. 

5. Burack, A. S. 100 Plays for Children. 
Boston, Plays, Inc., 1949. 886p. $4.75 

6. Canadian Index, a guide to Canadian peri- 
odicals and films, 1948-. Ottawa, Canadian Library 
Association, 1949-. 1948, $25; 1 year’s subscrip- 
tion, $50 

7. CARSKADON, THOMAS R. and RUDOLF Mop- 
LEY. U.S.A. Measure of a Nation. New York, 
Macmillan, 1949. 101p. $1 

8. CHAMBERS, M. M. and ELAINE EXTON. 
Youth—Key to America’s Future. Washington, 
American Council on Education, 1949. 117p. $2 

9. Davis, HARotpD E. Latin American Leaders. 
New York, Wilson, 1949. 170p. $2.50 

10. The Forestry Directory, compiled by Tom 
Girt and ELLEN C. DowLinc. Washington, 
American Tree Association, 1949. 420p. $3 

11. LANDIS, BENSON Y. Raral Welfare Serv- 
ices. New York, Columbia University Press, 1949. 
201p. $3 

12. MAREK, GEorGE R. The Good Housekeep- 
ing Guide to Musical Enjoyment. New York, Rine- 
hart, 1949. 342p. $3.50 

13. MELCHER, DANIEL and NANCY LarRICK. 
Printing and Promotion Handbook. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1949. 386p. $6 

14. MILLs, FREDERICK C. and CLARENCE D. 
LonG. The Statistical Agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. New York, National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1949. 201p. $2 

_ 15. South American Handbook: 1949. 26th edi- 
tion. Trade and Travel Publications, Ltd., 1949. 
Distributed by H. W. Wilson Company, 766p. 
$1.50 

16. STUBER, STANLEY I. and THomMas CurTIS 
CLARK, editors. Treasury of the Christian Faith. 
New York, Association Press, 1949. 832p. $5 
17. Upin, Sopuie A., editor. Palestine and 
Zionism, a three year cumulation, January 1946- 
December 1948. New York, Zionist Archives and 
Library, 1949. 469p. $2 
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18. WyYLER, SEYMouR B. The Book of Sheffield 
Plate. New York, Crown, 1949. 188p. $4 


Indexes and Directories 


The Canadian Index, a guide to Canadian peri 
odicals and films, is now out in its first annual 
cumulated volume, looking very much like a small 
Readers’ Guide, and indexing under author and 
subject over sixty titles. Three of these will be 
found in the Readers’ Guide and two in the Inter 
national Index, indicating that there is little dupli- 
cation. A special feature of this Canadian Library 
Association venture is the inclusion of all motion 
pictures produced in Canada. Large libraries in the 
United States may find some of the titles included 
in the more specialized indexes, but may want to 
subscribe to this monthly service because it brings 
together in one place the more important Canadian 
periodicals, both in English and in French. Cana- 
dian libraries are doubtless finding it indispensable 

Palestine and Zionism," an author and subject 
index to books, pamphlets, and periodicals, is a 
bimonthly bibliography, cumulating at intervals 
The three year cumulation gives nearly five hundred 
pages of references in all languages, with Hebrew 
titles translated into English. Large libraries will 
find this exhaustive compilation an invaluable and 
time-saving guide to this most important subject 
It follows the Readers’ Guide form for recording 
bibliographical information. 

The Forestry Directory” is sixth of a series 
begun in 1924 and the first since 1943. In addition 
to the descriptions of forestry organizations, there 
are sections on forestry in various government de- 
partments, on legislation, on education (descrip- 
tions of schools of forestry), and a miscellany in- 
cluding statistics, bibliography, etc. It is well in- 
dexed. 


Anthologies 


High school librarians may wish to consider 
100 Plays for Children,® an anthology of nonroyalty 
one-act plays which appeared originally in Plays, 
the drama magazine for young people. Providing 
a varied collection for both classroom and special 
assembly programs, the four sections cover holidays, 
legends, historical plays, and a general group of 
about thirty. A valuable feature is the appended 
instruction for production with playing time, cos- 
tumes, properties, and setting given. 

Treasury of the Christian Faith” is an arrange- 
ment of over two thousand quotations from more 
than 750 contributors under fifty subjects, alpha- 
betical from ‘“‘atonement” to “worship.” Much of 
the material was taken from The Pulpit and The 
Christian Century and names such as Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick and Halford E. Luccock appear fre- 
quently. Suggestions for use, an index of authors 
and sources, and an index to the subtopics which 
appear under the fifty broad topics will be found 
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in the back. It is aimed at preachers, teachers, and 
the Christian (Protestant) layman. 


Documentation * 


In one slim volume will be found collected the 
contributions which the president of the British 
Society for International Bibliography has contrib- 
uted over the years to the proceedings of this soci- 
ety. Collected, they describe the nature, purpose, 
and technique of that art of making available for 
mankind the sum total of the results of human 
work and thought. The term, “documentation” is 
more widely used abroad than in public and school 
library circles in America, but the subject is the 
heart of library work. Chapters on alphabetical 
subject indexing, general abstracting services, the 
organization of a library service in science and tech- 
nology, for and against decimal classification, will 
be of interest to any librarian who is concerned with 
these questions. And what librarian isn’t? 


The Arts 


The music editor of Good Housekeeping maga- 
zine has written an entertaining Guide to Musical 
Enjoyment,” suitable for home or public library. 
Informal discussion of opera, chamber music, the 
art of listening, the development of taste, musical 
biography, and odds and ends are accompanied by 
good photographs of the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra used to illustrate the various 
instruments. Also included are two dozen portraits 
of outstanding composers. The section on musical 
terms is prefaced by an excerpt from W. S. Gilbert's 
Bab Ballads, which always is funny: 


They played him a sonata—let me see! 
“Medulla oblongata’—key of G. 
Then they began to sing 
That extremely lovely thing, 
“Scherzando! ma non troppo, ppp.” 


Ballet in America,’ by the theater arts consultant 
at the Museum of Modern Art, is a comprehensive 
treatment of the subject from the early days to the 
present, with emphasis on recent years. Valuable 
reference features include the many fine photo- 
graphs, the chronology, and a section of repertories 
of thirteen companies, giving date of premiere, 
names of composers, choreographers, stage and cos- 
tume designers. 

The author of The Book of Old Silver, Seymour 
B. Wyler, has written The Book of Sheffield Plate,® 
describing various articles from snuff boxes to 
candlesticks, with pertinent data on patterns, mak- 
ers, scarcity factors, and dates, which will prove 
valuable to all collectors. More than a hundred 
photographs, well reproduced, illustrate typical ex- 
amples rather than museum pieces. A section of 
Sheffield plate marks, one on Victorian plate marks, 
and a glossary of terms are included. This is an- 
other of Crown's growing list of books for collec- 
tors which now covers glass, furniture, costume, 
Prints, pottery, paperweights, and pewter. 


Social Sciences 
New editions or abridgements in this field are 
represented by the well known South American 
Handbook,* Youth, an annotated bibliography, 
and U.S.A. Measure of a Nation,’ the last being a 
graphic representation of America’s Needs and Re- 
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sources, reviewed in September 1947. U.S.A. will 
give at a glance a picture of what America has pro- 
duced over the past hundred years to meet our needs 
for food, houses, clothing, and medical care; what 
we are likely to require in each major field in 1960; 
and what our resources will be in 1960. It will cer- 
tainly reach a wider audience than the original 
volume and small libraries will find it an easy to 
use guide. The last paragraph of the preface sounds 
a sad note. “A word needs to be said about the 
dollar estimates in the text and charts. Most are 
expressed in dollars of 1947 purchasing power. 
The price level has risen since this volume was 
written, so that the figures would be about 8 per 
cent higher in terms of today’s prices.” 

The bibliography on youth brings up to date the 
1938 American Youth and provides rather full an- 
notations on titles published from 1943 through 
1948. These titles are arranged under subjects from 
adolescence to youth-serving organizations, covering 
citizenship, military training, library services, edu- 
cation, and family life. If the section on library 
service is typical, the bibliography is highly selec- 
tive. 

The South American Handbook,” now in its 26th 
edition, needs no introduction, since it appears on 
so many recommended lists. Though primarily of 
interest to travelers, its up-to-date information on 
products, resources, and physical features and its 
low cost make it useful in all types of libraries. 

Regional librarians will be interested in Rural 
Welfare Services,’ which examines trends in rural 
education, recreation, health, and child labor. 
Though the word “library” does not appear in the 
index to this rural sociologist’s description of the 
“last frontier of social work in the United States,” 
the book contains a great deal of information which 
has direct bearing on library planning for rural 
areas. 

Another commentary which will lead to more 
intelligent reference work with government statis- 
tics is The Statistical Agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment.’ In addition to the history and operation 
of the agencies, there is an appendix on the uses of 
federal statistical reports, which will certainly 
broaden the librarian’s knowledge of these sources. 

A selected, annotated bibliography of books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals in English in the field 
of economics, politics, and sociology of Latin Amer- 
ica, Modern Latin America in Social Science Lit- 
erature* is the work of a professor who felt the 
need for a guide, which would be useful to students 
in selecting reference material, collateral reading, 
and sources for term reports. A general section ar- 
ranged under such topics as history, geography, 
education, etc., is followed by references on twenty- 
three individual countries and colonies. A name 
index is appended. The value of the list appears 
to be in the selection of titles rather than the anno- 
tations, which are seldom more than one line in 
length. 

Printing and Promotion Handbook ®* is an alpha- 
betical arrangement under small subjects of defini- 
tions of terms, processes, and methods, which tell 
the reader ‘‘how to plan, produce, and use printing, 
advertising, and direct mail.’” Important basic ar- 
ticles are listed in the front of the book by broad 
subjects, e.g., the use of cuts and plates, editing and 
proofreading, selecting paper. Also at the begin- 
ning is a good introduction on the use of the book. 
Naturally the illustrations and general format are 
excellent. 

(Continued on page 254) 
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Gravestones Exhibit 
IKE all college and university libraries we have 
been having our troubles with theft and mutila- 
tion, and following an idea published in the Wilson 
Library Bulletin, March 1949, we now have a dis- 
play of multilated books and periodicals, with 
facsimiles of gravestones set here and there. The 
students are interested in it, and we hope it will 
have a good effect. But of course this is a never- 
ending struggle, and to be effective requires active 
cooperation on the part of the students. 
LesteEY M. HEATHCOTE, Librarian 
Montana State College 
Bozeman, Montana 


Children’s Classics 

BG ipes often those of us working primarily with 

adults lose sight of one of the equally im- 
portant facets of library work, that done with chil- 
dren. It is on the work with children that much of 
our job is based because as Alexander Pope said, 
“As the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined’; and it 
is the reading habit formed in childhood that often 
determines the reading of the adult. It is with glad- 
ness, therefore, that we find an activity that brings 
children to a fuller enjoyment of reading and a 
better knowledge of the classics of literature. 

The adults in Summit are discriminating readers 
of the sort one would expect to find in a suburban 
community in northern New Jersey and they are 
exacting as to their reading. But in these days of 
radio serials and comic books, children do not 
always continue the reading habits of their parents. 
Too often the children of today have not even 
heard of some of the classics, let alone read them. 

Perhaps one of the most effective methods of 
getting children interested in reading the classics 
is through the movies made from those stories. 
It was for this reason that our library started the 
series of free movies which, so far, has featured 
Treasure Island, Pinocchio, Huckleberry Finn, and 
Heidi. The films, while very old, have all been 
well received by the children, some of whom had 
never heard of the books being shown. One little 
boy came to Hedi thinking it was a dog story. The 
excitement aroused by the pictures caused imme- 
diate demands on the titles shown, but more gratify- 
ing, it started many children reading for the first 
time. The films also caused the children to realjze 
that because a thing is labeled a classic, it does not 
necessarily have to be dull, as many children are 
apt to think. Since the purpose of these movies is 
to develop the reading of the children, we limited 
the age groups to those which would be interested 
in the stories shown, and discussed the book and 
author before each showing. 

As always in any civic project, the library de- 
pended a great deal on outside contacts. Teachers 
informed their students of the showings, the YMCA 
lent a projector, and several organizations offered 
financial assistance, although as yet the series has 
been run on library funds. 
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The project was not expensive, but even if it 
were, it would be worth while because of the in- 
creased interest in good reading. This will pay 

dividends to the community in the future by making 
the children more thoughtful and better educated 
adults. 

JAMES M. HILLARD, Assistant Librarian 
Free Public Library 
Summit, New Jerse) 


We Made a Study 


ARLY in 1942 the Denver Public Library dis- 
continued the fourteer-day loan period for 
the majority of books. Instead, a twenty-eight day 
period was established for all fiction and nonfiction 
books more than a year old. This was done because 
of the difficulty of getting sufficient help to main- 
tain renewals, both by person and by telephone, 
and because the gasoline ration made it difficult 
for patrons to make frequent trips to the library 
So when qualified personnel was more easily ob- 
tained a re-evaluation of this long loan period was 
necessary, and we wrote eighteen libraries for their 
ideas about loan periods and their effect on the 
total book stock of a library. 

Answers were received from all libraries and, 
through tabulations and analyses, the need for a 
new policy was discovered. As a result we initiated 
one. The twenty-eight day loan period was con- 
sidered undesirable because of its drainage on the 
book stock, since with it only twelve circulations 
per year could be obtained from a book. It was also 
discovered that more overdues resulted from the 
longer period. Moreover, it was believed that more 
books became delinquent because of the transient 
population. On the other hand, the fourteen-day 
loan period was considered undesirable because it 
requires an extensive renewal system. 

The compromise, a twenty-one day loan period 
for books older than one year, offers many advan- 
tages: more circulations per book per year are ob- 
tained; the few renewals requested are handled as 
new charges; personnel required for an extensive 
renewal system are utilized in other activities; the 
many charge dates previously used are unified into 
two so future steps toward mechanization of the 
charge system will be facilitated. 


The seven-day loan period has been retained for 
certain books published within the current year, 
but at all times flexibility is maintained so the loan 
period can be adjusted to seasonal or special in- 
terest demands. Too many times the mechanics of 
circulation are rigid and inflexible. The fact that 
circulation procedures are established to equalize 
service facilities and to meet the needs of the bor- 
rowing public is forgotten. We intend to maintain 
flexibility in procedures so the maximum require- 
ments of the public can be met. 

JouHN T. EASTLICK, Assistant to the Librarian 
Public Library 
City and County of Denver, Colorado 
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Financial Translations 


WRINKLE we have found useful we call 
“translating the circulation into dollars and 
cents.” By this we mean taking the annual cir- 
culation, estimating the retail value of that num- 
ber of books, and comparing the resulting figure 
with the annual book-buying budget. We get a 
return of about $80,000 on the $1,650 spent. We 
also challenge any other municipal department or 
private business to show such a high return for 
so small an investment. 
J. C. Lorr, Lrbrarian 
Ketchikan. Alaska, Public Library 


What the Librarian Needs 


f ghtow attending meetings and trying to run a 
library in a small industrial town, I find two 
qualities indispensable: loyalty to the administra- 
tion for which one is working and respect for 
children and their problems. These are qualities 
everyone should possess. The statement is trite but 
it is true. I get so annoyed at librarians who seem 
to think they are very superior beings, need no 
assistance from the principal or teachers in the 
problem of handling children. I also get annoyed 
at teachers who seem to hold the efforts of students 
in a slight contempt. 

A few evenings ago in an adult education class, 
the teacher showed us examples of the art work of 
her pupils in the junior and senior high school. 
She said, “Some of these are really lovely, they are 
well done.”” She is a most successful teacher, with 
a sincere appreciation of the time and effort her 
children put into their work. It was not great art, 
as she knew and we knew, but it was a sincere 
attempt. Her attitude toward the work impressed 
me. I felt librarians would do well to learn from 
such teachers to respect the labor of the children 
who come to them. True, it is a bother to look up 
endless things only to have the children change 
their minds—as one did a few days ago, from pea- 
nuts to, I believe, dinosaurs, but they are acting 
sincerely for the most part. There are always 
human beings who will take advantage, but the 
majority are not of that type. 

As to the administration, I have learned a great 
deal from the principal of our school. Discipline 
was and is a great problem to me. The principal 
gave me a few pointers, one of the teachers, the 
coach no less, gave me a few. I am indebted to 
these persons. I deeply appreciate what they did 
to help me—their encouragement. 

Often the administration cannot grant our wishes 
for more books, more space, more help; do we 
always understand what the “boss” is up against— 
money problems, parental complaints, etc.? Could 
we do the job half as well if we were in the ad- 
ministration’s shoes ? 

JOSEPHINE WIEDMEYER, Librarian 
Buchanan, Michigan, Public Schools 


Memorial Bookplate 


NEW memorial bookplate is now in use by 

the Library Association of Portland. Designed 
by Ernest Richardson, staff artist of the Oregonian, 
Portland’s morning newspaper, the bookplate is a 
sketch of the Central Library building entrance— 
a scene familiar to thousands of borrowers. 
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The Library Association of Portland 





The growing practice of giving books to the li- 
brary in memory of relatives and friends, rather than 
sending flowers to their funerals, created a need 
for a bookplate designed especially for these col- 
lections. 

Richardson's work is well known since his 
sketches have appeared frequently in the Oregon- 
ian. The Library of Congress owns one of his 
lithographs, “Oregon Sunrise Silhouette,” which 
was shown at an exhibit in New York. 

NELL A. UNGER, Librarian 
Library Association of Portland, Oregon 


Bookmobile Cubs 
HE Bexar County Free Library, San Antonio, 
Texas, is very proud of its Cubs, a group of 
thirty boys and girls who are clerical assistants in 
the bookmobile work. 

Two bookmobiles serve all the elementary 
schools and some of the high schools of the county. 
At the larger schools too much of the librarians’ 
time was given to clerical work. Therefore the in- 
auguration of the Cubs. A letter was sent to the 
principals of schools where the library felt the need 
of help. A boy or girl was chosen as assistant, 
either by the principal, a teacher, or by vote of the 
class. (Method of selection was the school’s. ) 

These boys and girls came to a meeting at the 
library. Prepared kits of instructions were given 
them: A Handbook for Helpers, self-addressed post- 
cards for books requested, and application cards. 
Headings of the handbook give an idea of the con- 
tents: Introduction, General Facts for You to Tell 
Everyone, Each Time We Depend on You for... 
(with list of duties), Things for Me to Remember. 


Following the close of school, the children were 
invited to the library. Camilla Campbell, author of 
The Bartletts of Box B, talked about the book and 
told something of what the author does after the 


(Continued on page 255) 
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When the Cuyahoga County, Ohio, Library ex- 
hibited its books and audio-visual materials at the 
annual Jntercommunity Recreation Institute at the 
Mayfield High School, the children shaped an ordi- 
nary brown paper bag to resemble a horse’s head, 
pasting on eyes, eyelashes, teeth, and tongue. They 
cut the bridle and reins from paper and painted 
them black. The saddle was also of heavy paper. 
Bright red yarn made the tail and mane. Then a 
carpenter's horse was knocked together and painted 
white with black circles. The horse suggested a 
cowboy, which was made with papier-maché face 
and hands; the boys had great fun donating articles 





of their own clothing—jeans, neckerchiefs, shirt 
to dress him. 


All these materials were sent to the county library 
headquarters to be assembled. Stuffing a cowboy 
with pillows sounds easy, but to make him sit or 
stand without slumping is another story. One way 
is to run an adjustable floor lamp through his body 
With the cowboy and his horse as a central theme, 
plus the poster, “How to Ride Your Hobby,” and 
small captions, books and recordings were grouped 
under the headings of Music, Cookery, Weaving 
Ceramics, Photography, and other hobbies 


_ > 
| HIGHWAYS TO PEACE 
Athilel ) PEALE 





In this display by the library of the Mississippi State College for Women at Columbus, 

little flags were mounted on a base made by the woodwork shop on the campus, and about 

fifty books, many of which do not show in the photograph, were used. The globe was lent 
by the geography department. 
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For 
EXTENSION LIBRARIANS’ 


Edited by GRETCHEN 


Improvements N oted 


LL county and regional librarians will want to 

study the list of county and regional libraries 
distributed in September by the A.L.A. Public Li- 
brary Executive Office. It is a significant list, show- 
ing an increase in the number and support of the 
libraries listed. It is also the first one to use the 
newer standards. Formerly any library receiving 
$1,000 or more from county funds was considered 
a county library. This was a travesty on the term. 

The County and Regional Libraries Section of the 
Library Extension Division, which revised the old 
standards, also included the requirement that a 
county library serve all or the major portion of a 
county and/or region, or operate under a county, 
county district, or regional library law and give 
direct book service to rural people through branches, 
stations, bookmobiles, etc. 

According to this latest compilation 736 out of 
3,069 counties in the United States are now spend- 
ing $5,000 or more on library service. Lest anyone 
should feel great satisfaction in this report of 
“bringing books to rural people,” however, it 
should be noted that only 32 of these libraries meet 
the A.L.A. financial standard of $1.50 per capita. 
Not much more comfort can be drawn from the fact 
that only 75 libraries report an income of $1 or 
more, the old standard. Only 16 libraries are listed 
as meeting both the minimum support and the mini- 
mum population figure of 25,000. 

In other words, in income and size our county 
libraries, including those counties receiving supple- 
mental service from the state extension agency as in 
Tennessee and Vermont, are often little better than 
village or town libraries. The tremendous potenti- 
alities inherent in good county and regional library 
service can hardly be realized on the support given 
90 per cent of those libraries today. 

Educational campaigns on these potentialities 
should undoubtedly bring about improvements in 
support—specifically, a stressing of the concept that 
county library service is ‘‘all-around” public library 
service, not merely bookmobile stops, chiefly at 
rural schools. Sometimes state laws hamper the 
proper development of county-wide service. Most 
of all, county librarians and their boards must them- 
selves see what better support and cooperation with 
neighboring county libraries would mean to the 
citizens of the county. Then budgets can be pleaded 
not in terms of “the library needs,” but “the citizen 
will be better served if—.” 


A New Approach Needed? 


How can county and regional library work be 
made appealing to prospective librarians? How can 
the teaching staffs of library schools be made to 
realize the tremendous future in extension work? 
One correspondent believes a reorientation may be 

* Extension librarians are invited to send material on 
tural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs. 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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needed. “Our problem is still lack of trained li- 
brarians. Even our successful recruiting program is 
not going to do us much good if the present student 
librarians are a sample—they leave us for less 
money to work in large libraries. I think the library 
schools are to a degree at fault. They put emphasis 
on the large college or public library and make the 
county or regional library look like a field for mis- 
sionaries. Not too many of our young people want 
to be missionaries.” 

Lucile Nix, chairman of the Library Extension 
Division, would undoubtedly be pleased to receive 
any ideas on how to overcome this handicap. 


Regional Book Service Gets Boost 


Because of its state or region-wide, rather than 
local activities, it is sometimes difficult to tell the 
news story of state supported regional library serv- 
ice. Describing the “Mountaineering Bookmobile” 
and its operation, the Springfield (Massachusetts) 
Sunday Republican recently devoted a whole page 
of its rotogravure section to the activities of the 
Berkshire regional service in charge of Barbara 
Morey. Showing some “behind the scenes” activi- 
ties at headquarters in the basement of the Pittsfield 
Library, the page also included a shot of V. Gene- 
vieve Boisclair, state director of the Division of 
Libraries, Mary Silva and Alice Cahill, state chil- 
dren's librarian and general secretary respectively, 
visiting Miss Morey on the bookmobile. Thus state 
support of the library service was attractively 
emphasized. 


Forestry and Libraries 


The Winn Parish Library, Winnfield, Louisiana, 
has adopted the theme of the state forestry commis- 
sion, “Keep Louisiana Green,” for its community 
meetings this year, according to Rubie Hanks, li- 
brarian. The summer reading club also centered 
around the same theme, the United States Forestry 
Service furnishing “Smokey Bear’’ buttons. 

The reading clubs and the community programs 
brought the library into contact with the Forest 
Service, the Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Company, 
the Louisiana Forestry Commission, the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the Forest Farm- 
ers Association, Southern Pine Association, Indus- 
trial Forester-Seaboard Airline Railroad, Louisiana 
Forestry Association, Southern Advance Bag and 
Paper Company, the Winn Parish Health Unit 
(which loaned a projector), and the South Carolina 
State Commission of Forestry. 

Community-wide library service thus enlisted the 
interest of many more than the children who re- 
ceived summer reading certificates and the citizens 
who attended community meetings. In Winn Parish 
library service seems to be a cooperative affair be- 
tween librarian, business, government, and—the 
people. 

(Continued on page 255) 
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Recruiting Aids 


AS part of its recruiting program for the year, 
the School Libraries Division of the Texas 
Library Association invited high school pupil as- 
sistants to attend part of the annual meeting of the 
association last spring. Ninety-nine young people 
representing eighteen schools met first in a forum, 
having a discussion about the formation of a state 
organization for pupil assistants, and several other 
topics of interest to them. The following morning 
they were in charge of the school librarians’ break- 
fast, attended by more than one hundred and forty 
librarians and pupils. Decorations and place cards 
for the meal were made by school library clubs. 
The schools represented at the first meeting will be 
charter members of the state organization,-ahd other 
library clubs may become chapters of the association 
by applying for membership and by fulfilling the 
requirements set up by the group. The young 
people plan annual meetings with the Texas Library 
Association, with attendance probably limited to 
one delegate from each chapter. These young people 
have as their purpose to promote the organization 
of active library clubs within the schools, to re- 
organize original and constructive procedures in 
club activities, and to encourage young people to 
enter the profession of librarianship. 

For use in school libraries and by school guid- 
ance counselors, the Indiana School Librarians As- 
sociation has printed a folder called “A Date with 
Your Future,” setting forth the requirements for 
and advantages of school librarianship as a pro- 
fession. Clever illustrations help suggest: ‘While 
in high school be a student assistant in your school 
library. Learn to use a typewriter. Take 
bookkeeping so you can handle budgets.” Though 
there is a list of Indiana schools offering training, 
the rest of the folder is of sufficient general interest 
to be used anywhere. Single copies may be had 
free from the Director of School Libraries, State 
Department of Education, Indianapolis 4; quanti- 
ties are available at two cents each. 


Tips to Supervisors 


These ideas, presented in a letter to supervisors 
from the New York State Education Department, 
Division of Elementary Education, may well be 
adapted to any library working with children: 

“Time was [when] the elementary school library 
was largely an all-purpose storeroom for the dupli- 
cating machine and repenting sinners from the prin- 
cipal’s office—a place where old books and young 
children might be interred with decent quietude. 
; At long last we have discovered that for the 
child of today a well appointed library is not a 
luxury but a necessity. . . . Today's library is a 
bright and attractive room with curtains at the 





_.* School and children’s librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Miss Pike at the McArthur 
Library, Biddeford, Maine. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


MARY M. PIKE 
Editor 


windows and plants, models, or globes on the win- 
dow sills. The bookshelves are low so that the 
taller children can reach the tep. They are adjust- 
able to fit the heights of the books and wide enough, 
but not so wide that books get lost. The furniture 
is sized for children. . . . There is a display case, 
a card catalog case, a vertical file, a bulletin board, 
and a librarian’s desk equipped with a charging 
tray for library cards and pencils for children to 
charge their own books. Has a little pile of book- 
marks, too! 

“Buy books! New titles by all means—and the 
age-old favorites as well. Care must be taken to 
provide books for various reading abilities of the 
children as well as for their various interests. In 
order to be sure that the older titles are not missed 
it is advisable to provide them in several editions 

. See that the children are not getting erroneous 
information or lacking latest facts to bring them up 
to date. Check your magazine list often to include 
some of the newer publications. 

“Teach children to use books. It is important 
that children have help to find books that are just 
right for them. . . . There is much for boys and 
girls to learn about books, and wise are the teach- 
ers who are helping children learn to use books not 
only for enjoyment and enrichment of living but as 
tools, to acquire skills in finding information and 
to develop good methods of work. The youngest 
children need to learn to open books and to handle 
them carefully, while the older ones need to learn 
to use a dictionary, the encyclopedias, the atlas, 
the indexes, and other tools. The time to help 
children with this material is when they need to 
use it. The ones to help are the enthusiastic teacher 
and the wise librarian and they need all the en 
couragement and support the school supervisor can 
give.” 


Etc. 


Correction, please: The booklist “Let's Read To- 
gether,” mentioned in September, is selected by the 
Book List of the Month Committee of the Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young People of the 
American Library Association; printed by the Li- 
brary Division, Sturgis Printing Company, Sturgis, 
Michigan. 

For the young reader's own review of books, 
Junior Reviewers, 241 Greenwood Street, Newton 
Center 59, Massachusetts; $3.50 a year. 

“Most booklists require better reading ability, 
larger vocabulary, greater attention, and more time 
than young people have time for."” Do you agree? 


Mary Lou Rutan has a nice gouache painting in 
the student art exhibit at the Art Museum. (We 
like the gouache technique very much; in fact, 
we're always saying to our children, “Why don't 
you gouache your hands? Supper will soon be 
ready.” ) —"The Tee-Pee”’ 

Toledo, Ohio, Public Library 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








Happy Birthday to Us! 


HIS month marking the WILSON LIBRARY 
BULLETIN'S thirty-fifth anniversary, we have 
been having a look at the first copy, and at some of 
those that followed. At that time it was “issued 
occasionally,” the first occasion being November 
1914, the next March, and the next May, both of 
1915, and so on intermittently. The first bound 
volume of the magazine, from its beginning through 
March 1922, is smaller than the present yearly vol- 
ume, 657 pages as against Volume 23’s 825. Lack 
of advertising partially accounts for the smaller 
size. Chiefly, however, it is due to the fact that 
there were only from two to four or five issues a 
year, and that each issue contained so few pages, an 
average of fourteen of reading matter, usually fol- 
lowed by a complete list of Wilson publications. 
There were almost no illustrations: a few photo- 
graphs of the Wilson Company plant, some small 
reproductions of books, and a few sketches, for 
example, a man sitting before a card file, a book 
truck, the latter used in several consecutive issues. 
Some pictures of the public using books appeared 
in May 1920, but they are the only ones in this first 
volume. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Book Review Dicest. On the service basis 

CHILDREN’S CATALOG. On the service basis 

Clements, Frederic E. and Clements, Edith S. 
Rocky MOUNTAIN FLOWERS. $3.50 

CUMULATIVE Book INDEX. On the service 
basis 

Edmund, Peggy and Williams, Harold W. 
TOASTER’S HANDBOOK. Third edition, 
revised, $2.50 

FICTION CATALOG. On the service basis 

INDEX TO LEGAL PERIODICALS. On the serv- 
ice basis 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX. On the service 
basis 

Lasker, Bruno. DEMOCRACY THROUGH Dis- 
CUSSION. $3.50 

METROPOLITAN OPERA ANNALS: a chron- 
icle of artists and performances. Com- 
piled by William H. Seltsam, with an 
introduction by Edward Johnson. 780p. 
127 portraits. $7 

READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERA- 
TURE. On the service basis 

REFERENCE SHELF (debate material). Sub- 
scription price, 6 books for $7; separate 
titles, $1.75 each 

WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN. Single copies 
25c; yearly subscription (10 issues) $2 
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Of humor there is one example, in May 1920. 
A discouraged puppy surrounded by newly dug 
holes is complaining, “Three holes yesterday and 
four today. What I need is a bone index.” The 
BULLETIN comments, “Should this index be cum- 
ulative ?”’ 

The main purpose of the BULLETIN appears to 
be to discuss Wilson publications, forthcoming and 
already out. Among these are many familiar names: 
READER'S GUIDE, BOOK REVIEW DIGEST, 
the CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX, the CHIL- 
DREN'S and FICTION CATALOGS, the INDEX 
TO LEGAL PERIODICALS, the INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS INDEX, the TOASTER’S HANDBOOK, 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN FLOWERS, material for 
debaters. Included in this last, as might be ex- 
pected, are many subjects now completely dead be- 
cause everyone has been converted, for example, 
against child labor and for the conservation of 
natural resources, or because the changes have al- 
ready come about, as in the case of “‘parcels post,” 
the employment of women, and woman suffrage. 
Some subjects, on the other hand, are as much alive 
today as they were thirty-five years ago: govern- 
ment ownership of railroads and of the telegraph 
and telephone, or open vs. closed shop. 

Among materials no longer published is the 
Index to St. Nicholas, for that magazine died, alas! 
or, as some say, was done to death! Also, CAil- 
dren's Books for Sunday School Libraries is out. 
Doubltless due to the increase in children’s depart- 
ments of public libraries, Sunday school libraries 
are now less emphasized than formerly. 


Talking It Over 


You, this reporter, most everyone, have attended 
meetings where we've squirmed in our seats stifling 
our cry of “Please! Please! let’s get on with it. 
These may have been staff meetings, neighborhood 
meetings, or meetings on a national or international 
level. 

Free and open discussion is the American way. But 
haphazard argument, irresponsible ego-prompted 
meanderings, and the dogmatic voice of the propa- 
gandist contribute little to a proper inquiry. 

In his new book, DEMOCRACY THROUGH 
DISCUSSION, Bruno Lasker clearly points out that 
it is the function of the leader to see that a group 
advances steadily in exploring a problem not to a 
preconceived conclusion, but to a logical one. This 
well known social scientist sets forth with graphic 
illustrative detail the lessons of thirty years of ex- 
perience with group discussions, on many levels, 
pointing out how difficult situations were met— 
or might have been. 

Discussion leadership is an art for which there 
is technical equipment but no fixed code of rules. 
The successful leader must have an open mind and 
be as anxious as any participant to reach a logical 
conclusion. Mr. Lasker describes how this may be 
done most effectively in a book Professor Eduard 
C. Lindeman writes “fills a long-felt need.” 
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Metropolitan Opera Annals 


To the second printing of METROPOLITAN 
OPERA ANNALS by William H. Seltsam, just off 
the press, has been added an Index to Composers 
and a List of Errata discovered in the first printing. 
These have also been printed separately in an 8- 
page booklet for the convenience of purchasers of 
the first edition, to whom the booklet is available, 
gratis, upon request to The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 950 University Avenue, New York 52. 

No other new material has been added to the 
second printing of METROPOLITAN OPERA 
ANNALS (originally published in 1947) inasmuch 
as it is the tentative plan of The Wilson Company 
and the Metropolitan Opera Guild, co-sponsors of 
the work, to issue supplements at approximately 
five-year intervals. 


Rescued 


Mary M. Pike, editor of the BULLETIN’s ‘School 
and Children’s Libraries’ page, writes: 

“Almost lost my precious WiLiBu [for WI/son 
LIbrary BUlletin} last week! Apparently a new- 
moon high tide broke it away from its moorings, 
but—fortunately—cast it, rock anchor and all, up 
on the marshes where an unknown friend secured 
it with a hitch around a post driven into the marsh. 
It is now out of water, on the way to winter storage 
—in the kitchen of the cabin!” 


Representatives 


A special meeting of the board of directors of 
The H. W. Wilson Company on September 29, 
at which the officers gave reports, was attended by 
Eleanor Fair, assistant librarian of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, and John Fall, of the 
New York Public Library. Miss Fair and Mr. Fall 
are official representatives to The Wilson Company 
board of directors from the Special Libraries As- 
sociation and the American Library Association 
respectively. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


LIPPINCOTT AWARD 


Harry Miller Lydenberg, former director of the 
New York Public Library, now of Greensboro, 
North Carolina, was awarded the 1949 Joseph W. 
Lippincott Award at the American Library Associ- 
ation Conference in Atlantic City. The award, 
established in 1937, is given for notable profes- 
sional achievement in any field of library activity 
and consists of a special citation and $500. It was 
presented by the donor, Joseph W. Lippincott. 

Mr. Lydenberg was chosen for this award by the 
A.L.A. Committee on Awards, in recognition of his 
outstanding professional achievements in the field 
of librarianship. During a long and impressive 
service to the book world as assistant director, then 
director of the New York Public Library, he was 
responsible for notable development of its book 
collections. After retirement from the New York 
Public Library in 1941, he achieved further distinc- 
tion in the field of international relations as organ- 
izer and first director of the Biblioteca Benjamin 
Franklin in Mexico City, and later as director of 
the International Relations Office of the American 
Library Association in Washington. 
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Throughout his career Mr. Lydenberg has taken 
active part in national and state library associations 
and in the New York City Library Club. He was 
president of the American Library Association in 
1932-1933. He has been active also in the affairs of 
the American Council of Learned Societies, the 
American Historical Association, the Bibliographi- 
cal Society of America, and the American Philo- 
sophical Society. He is the author of numerous and 
important contributions to library professional lit- 
erature and related fields. 


OBERLY MEMORIAL AWARD 


Ina L. Hawes and Rose Eisenberg, of the Bib 
liography Division of the United States Department 
of Agriculture Library, Washington, were joint 
recipients of the Oberly Memorial Award, given 
by the American Library Association to the com 
piler of the best bibliography in the field of agri- 
culture or the natural sciences. 

The award, granted at two year intervals, con- 
sists of income from a capital fund contributed to 
the American Library Association as a memorial 
by the colleagues of Eunice Rockwood Oberly, late 
librarian of the Bureau of Plant Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture. Twelve awards 
have been made by the A.L.A. since the establish 
ment of the fund in 1925. 

The bibliography selected for the 1949 award by 
the Oberly Memorial Fund Committee of _ the 
A.L.A. is on aviation and economic entomology, 
published in April 1947 by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Miss Hawes and Miss 
Eisenberg accepted the award at the American Li- 
brary Association conference in Atlantic City on 
October 6. 


Ss B 
CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 
(Continued from page 247) 


Latin American Leaders * is a collection of inter- 
estingly written essays on sixteen men, classified as 
political leaders or leaders of thought, prefaced by 
an introduction on political thought and leadership 
in Latin America. Toussaint L’Ouverture, José 
Maria Morelos, Francisco de Paula Santander, 
Rubén Dario, and Antonio Caso are among those 
men whose biographies are related to their times. 
The author is professor of history at the American 
University, Washington, D.C., and has traveled 
much through Latin America. 


New Gould Medical Dictionary * 


Though based upon Gould’s Medical Dictionary, 
this is a completely new reference work, represent- 
ing the collaboration of eighty contributors, thou- 
sands of new entries, the deletion of a number of 
entries which the editors considered worthless. 
Effort has been made to record current usage with 
as much clarity and conciseness as possible, etymol- 
ogy is given, and pronunciation is shown by syllable 
division and accent and, whenever necessary, by 
phonetic respelling based on familiar, conventional 
orthography. Tables of arteries, vitamins, etc. will 
be found in the back. Illustrative material will be 
found on forty-five plates inserted between the letter 
K and L, but keyed to the text. The format is 
excellent. 
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(Continued from page 249) 
book is in the publisher's hands. Certificates of 
merit were awarded to the girls and boys, charter 
members (by virtue of one term’s service) of the 
Bexar Cubs. (The “x”’ in the name of our library is 
silent—it is pronounced “‘bear.”’) 


A personnel record of library helpers was filed 
for each, giving name, address, school, age, “What 
I have learned while being a student helper,” “Why 
I liked being a library helper.’’ Some direct quota- 
tions: “I am very proud to have been a library 
helper.” “I learned some of the many secrets of 
the library—such as the markings of each book on 
page 1, 13, and the last one; various types of books; 
where to place books on the truck.” “I liked being 
a library helper so much I could find many reasons 
for it. I enjoyed most of all the fun and pleasure 
in just knowing that in my small way I too helped 
others to read. Also I enjoyed meeting the many 
librarians.” ‘I learned that librarians really have to 
work.” “A better understanding of library work.” 
“I liked being a library helper because it was a lot 
of fun and excitement.” 

A few by-products to the library were the feeling 
of participation on the children’s part in making 
the library service work more smoothly; good and 
extended public relations with the parents of the 
workers. Recruitment for library service? As we 
say here, “Quien sabe?’ The library feels that the 
experimental year of student assistants for book- 
mobile service has been enlightening and worth 
while. 

FREDERICA KILLGORE 
Bexar County Free Library 
San Antonio, Texas 
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(Continued from page 251) 


A New Report Blank 


San Bernardino County, California, has an inter- 
esting new “‘activity report’’ form which branches 
will use to report story hours (date and attend- 
ance), class visits, and book talks. Notes about dis- 
plays, newspaper publicity, and community contacts 
will also be included. The report is to be sent in 
monthly with the circulation report, according to 
Helen Luce, county librarian. 


An Ideal Region? 


Fifteen of the 44 northwest Texas counties have 
no public library service within their borders. 
These 15 counties cover an area of nearly 15,000 
square miles and had a population of 102,000 in 
1940. None of these counties has a tax valuation 
high enough to support a library on a county basis, 
with possibly one exception, nor a large enough 
population to make a good county library. Given 
sufficient financial incentive through some future 
state aid, it is not unlikely that northwest Texas 
will some day develop ideal large-scale regional 
libraries. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS 0 24, 
1912, as a by the Acts of MARCH 3, 

1933, and July 2, 1946, of Wilson Librar Bul: 

letin publishe monthly, except July and August, 

at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1949. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
COUNTY OF BRONX 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Charles J. 
Shaw, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Assistant Secre- 
tary, The H. W. Wilson Company publishers of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2, 1946, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Name of— Post Office Address— 

Publisher, Tut H. W. Writson Company 

950-972 University Ave., New York 52 

Editor, Marie D. Lorztaux 

950-972 University Ave., New York 52 

Managing Editor, None 

Business Managers, None 

2. That the owner is The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany 950-972 University Ave., N.Y. 52. The known 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 


of the total amount of stock are: H. W. Wilson, 
Florence A. Arnold, Marion E. Potter, Arthur Rigg, 
:. S. Erickson, Mertice M. James, Howard Hay- 
craft, Agnes V. Lahey, Charles J. Shaw, all of 950-972 
University Ave., New York 52, Blanche Gray, Mat- 
toon, IIll., and Rosa Cox Guthrie, 3669 Interlake Ave., 


Seattle, Wash. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: Carrie M. Brown, 312 Academy St., 
Fulton, N.Y.; Elsie T. Brusie, 402 Warburton Ave., 
Yonkers 3, N.Y.; Mary Burnham, Yorktown Heights, 
N.Y.; Edith S. Clements, 7653 Mar Ave., La Jolla, 
Calif.; Alice Dougan, Middle Granville, N.Y.; Agnes 
E. Graham, 1415 Moss St., Eugene, Ore.; Millicent S. 
Hoyt, Julia E. Johnsen, Edith M. _ Marion E. 
Potter, all of a University Ave., N.Y. 52; mpriee 
A. Knight, 590 E. 3rd St., Mt. Vernon, N.Y.; Annie 
R. O’Brien, F709 Jefferson ’st., Ww ilmington, Del.; Bird 
Richardson, 204 N. Yale St, Vermillion, S. "Dak. ; 
Mabe! K. Richardson, 204 N. Yale St., Vermillion, 
S. Dak.; Flora B. Roberts, 312 Woodward Ave., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.; Alice E. Sanborn, 283 Clifton St., 
Malden, Mass.; Helen M. Spector, 40 Monroe St., 
N.Y. 2; Caroline | B. Sutliffe, Cohoes, N.Y.; Mary mM 
Sutliffe, Cohoes, N.Y.; Louise D. Wiles, 1307 Merriam 
Ave., N.Y. 52; Halsey W. Wilson, 905 Summit Ave., 
N.Y. $2; Justina L. Wilson, Yorktown Heights, N. Y: 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 


The H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
By: Charles J. Shaw, Assistant Secretary 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day 
of —" 1949, AGNES V. LAHEY. 
L} 


(SE 
Notary Public, State of New York 
No. 03-2233300 
Qualified in _ Co. 
Certificate filed in Westchester Co. 
Commission Expires March 30, 1951. 
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Today’s Thoughts on VITAL SPEECHES 
Today’s Problems by —OF THE DAY— 
35 WEST 42nd STREET 


. 
Today s Leaders New York 18, N. Y. 
Valuable Reference Service—Complete Text of Speeches $5.00 a oe Fa —_— 


indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 
NEW GUIDANCE MAGAZINE French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS, 8!/2x!!, coated Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 


stock, $2 a year, bi-monthly Sept-June. Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 


Bellman Publishing Company, Inc. Send for Catalogue 


83 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


























Periodicals for Sale - - wie oes eene 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC “ . SPECIALTY 
Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. IS OUR A 
Reference Books no longer obtainable at bd Want List will receive our continued and careful 
the Publishers. effort: 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
29 East 21st Street New York Station O - Box 22 New York tI, N. Y. 


CASH FOR LIBRARY DISCARDS WORLD MAP OF DOGS 


A new ae of this unique—ONLY MAP OF 
DUPLICATES, DAMAGED COPIES AND BOUND SERIALS ITS KIND. 177 pure breeds correctly drawn, 
we wilt buy any quantity from 190 to ite.goo books, with country of origin noted—grouped by coun- 
, e or condition. rite and tell us gen- ies. ‘oreig: - for dog indicated. Tw 
erally what you have. Our cate will call aN ng cr gy Re ote x 39 ag deal for 





ee Fe SE ee Tene Seer. wall framing. Educational, permanent, useful 
é . & rational, armanent, use 
ALICAT BOOK SHOP $1 each: 3 for $2. 
287 South Broadway Yonkers 5, N. Y. : ‘ : 
JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Judy Bldg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 16 


THE MAGIC CITY OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 














By Fredrika Shumway Smith 
(Author of “John Greenleaf Whittier” Literature — Biography — Sciences 
and “Rose and the Ogre” — Fiction — History, etc. supplied 
A well illustrated book of poems for children at reasonable prices. Catalogs is- 
with jacket and title page in full color. d “Want Lists” i teed 
Cloth, $2.50 sued. ant Lists” solicited. 
PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP 


From Your Bookstore 
4 South First Avenue Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 20. 


VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS AN EXAMINATION 


We secure better positio Bee Site for Librarians in the Chicago ic 
Where you eae ae Gale eal spo yy Schools will be held December 27, 
learn of hundreds 35th year ote - : 
Send for envellenes For information apply to 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY BOARD OF EXAMINERS 
228 N. LaSalle St. Chicago 1, Illinois 


> Fifth Ave. (Suite 1113) New York 17, N.Y 


LIBRARIANS 
Medical Librarian, Canadian, desires position 


For public schools, colleges, universities ; ; a . , ons 
$3000-4000. Many for nine months. poe in 4-5 weeks. Capable of establishing and 
roll free. Give phone, photo, qualif. 























developing medical libraries. Good training, 
experience and references. Write Box G, 


CLINE TEACHERS AGENCY os : : 
East Lansing, Michigan c/o Wilson Library Bulletin. 

















THE Library of Our Times 


Is there any question but that THE Library is the British Museum Library? It’s influence on today’s thinking and 
scholarship rank it number one of the world’s libraries. The second printing of its interesting history—and the 
controversies that raged around it—is now available. It’s all in the book, an import, The British Museum Library 
(338p $3.00), which also contains valuable data on the collections and catalogs of THE Library. 


The book is available from THE H. W. WILSON CO., 950 University Ave., New York 52. 
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in your 


CATALOG OF REPRINTS 
IN SERIES: Tenth Edition 1949-50 


$4.00—Including the New Volume and the 
Spring (1950) Supplement 


when buying books. 


It tells at a glance how to get the most from your budget. 


It discloses what is available in time-tested, worth while 
books in attractive, sturdy bindings at remarkably low 
prices. 


The Catalog is amazingly complete. It includes thou- 
sands of titles available as of October 30 in more than 
80 reprint series. They are listed by title,-by author, 
by series and by publisher. Translators and illustrators 
are given. The type of binding, format and price are, 
of course included. 


Canadian prices are a feature. 
British reprints are being added. 


‘ 


Said the New York Times: "an invaluable aid to harried librarians who are 
stretching individual appropriations.” 


From the Wisconsin Library Bulletin: "A valuable aid in book selection." 
And from the Catholic Library World:. "There is no doubt that any library 


of medium size will save the purchase price within a few weeks,” 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52 





THE CHILDREN'S CATALOG 


An authoritative list of the best books for public and school 
libraries from which to build up the children’s collection. The 
indication of grades will also be a decided help to librarians and 
teachers in making selections of books for different grades. 
About 1100 titles are starred—suggestions for first purchase. 


The 7th Edition is in three sections: 


1—Dictionary Catalog. Author, title and subject entries are in 
one alphabet and there are many analytics for chapters and 
parts of books. This section also includes annotations and 
Dewey Decimal Class numbers for all entries. 


2—Classified List. Entries in this section are arranged in classes 
according to the Dewey Decimal Classification—full title, pub- 
lisher, date and price are given and the subject headings 
under which the book is entered in the Dictionary Catalog. 
A new feature in this edition is the listing in the classified 
section of analytics. 


3—Graded List. It is arranged by inclusive grades given for 
each book. 


Cumulated supplements conforming in arrangement with 
the main catalog are issued yearly. Supplement service provided 
without additional charge until the next edition is published. 


An additional list of about 125 books and pamphlets of espe- 
cial interest to Catholic schools has been selected by a Committee 
of the Catholic Library Association, thus assuring an excellent 
choice of titles. 

Purchase of the Catalog with the Catholic List includes, with- 
out further charge, cumulated supplements, with an additional 
list of Catholic books in September 1950. 

The Children’s Catalog with Catholic Supplement is priced on 
Service Basis (The price is determined by the size of the School). 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, New York 52, N.Y. 








